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Biographical Sketch of 
President Manuel L. Quezon 



MkM 



The career of Manuel Luis Que- 
zon, President of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, has closely paral- 
leled the advance of the Philippines 
toward national identity. A self- 
made man, he has risen to his pres- 
ent position of leadership as the re- 
sult of his determination to guide 
his country to its rightful place in 
the world. 

President Quezon came from a 
modest family in the town of Baler, 
Tayabas Province, in Luzon. He 
was educated at the College of San 
Juan de Letran and the University 
of Santo Tom as, Manila. He re- 
ceived a degree of bachelor of laws 
at the latter* Subsequent study was 
interrupted by the Filipino revolt 
against Spain, the American occu- 
pation of the Islands, and the in- 
surrection against the United States. 
Mr. Quezon rose to the rank of 
major in the war against the United 




Manuel L. Quezon, at the time he was 
Philippine Resident Commissioner at 
Washington, D. C 

States, and was one of the last Fili- 
pino officers to take an oath of al- 
legiance to the United States. 

After the war, Mr. Quezon's abili- 
ty as a political leader began to 
emerge. His first post was as pro- 
vincial fiscal (district attorney) in 
Mindoro. Soon afterward he was 
elected governor of his native prov- 
ince, Tayabas, and then was chosen 
as the first representative of that 
province in the newly-established 
Philippine Assembly. 



Representative Quezon rapidly 
made a name for himself as a pro- 
ponent of Philippine independence. 
During his last year and a half in 
the Assembly he was floor leader. 
His legislative duties were interrupt- 
ed in 1909 by his election as Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines in 
the United States. 

For seven years, Mr, Quezon 
served in the American capital, cam- 
paigning ceaselessly for indepen- 
dence. His greatest achievement 
was the passage of the Jones Law of 
1916, giving substantial autonomy 
in local affairs to the Filipinos and 
promising the Islands complete in- 
dependence as soon as a stable 
government has been established. 

Upon his return to the Philippines 
in 1916, Mr. Quezon was elected 
President of the Senate, a position 
which he continued to hold up to 
the day the Philippine Common- 
wealth was inaugurated in 1935, 
During that period, the Filipinos 
made steady progress toward their 
goal of independence, In 1934 the 
Tydings-McDuffie Law (the Philip- 
pine Independence Act) was passed 
by Congress, providing for the es- 
tablishment of a Philippine Republic 
in 1946, following a 10-year period 
under the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 

In the first Commonwealth elec- 
tions, held in 1935 in preparation 
for the inauguration of the Com- 
monwealth Government on Novem-* 
ber 15, 1935, the Filipino people 
elected Manuel L. Quezon president 
by an overwhelming majority, with 
Sergio Osmena as vice-president. He 
and Mr. Osmena were reelected — * 
again overwhelmingly — on Novem- 
ber 11, 1941. 

Since his inauguration in 193 5, 
President Quezon has had to face 
many pressing problems created by 
the establishment of the Common- 
wealth Government. At that time, 
the gathering clouds of war already 
cast their shadow over the Philip- 
pines. Indeed, the President's first 
act was to secure the passage of the 
National Defense Act. This Act 
provided for the creation of a citi- 
zen's army which was to be expanded 
over a period of years, so that 
eventually the Philippines could de- 
fend itself against any aggressor. 
Only a small portion of this Army 
consisted of regulars; the majority 
of the troops were trained reservists, 



With President Roosevelt's consent* 
President Quezon invited General 
Douglas Mac Arthur to undertake 
the task of building a strong military 
establishment in the Philippines. It 
was while this work was in progress 
that the Japanese struck in Decem- 
ber, 1941. 

The second major task of the 
Quezon administration was in the 
field of social problems. The earlier 
Philippine labor legislation, com- 
pletely inadequate for the needs of 
a rapidly developing state, was over- 
hauled and replaced with progres- 
sive legislation. The general Stand- 




President Quezon in the nnitorm of a 
Lcgioiiarif>> the Fraternal Order t>f which 
he is the Honorary President, 

ard of living in the Philippines, until 
the Japanese occupation, had be- 
come virtually the highest in the 
Far East. Similarly^ the President 
did much to better the lot of the 
agrarian population of the Com- 
monwealth. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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MAN-MAKING 

We are all blind until we see 
That, in the human plan, 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not mate the man. 



By Edwin Marlcham 

Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 



MANUEL L. QUEZON - 

The leadership of Manuel L. Quezon is unique 
in the annals of modern history. Very few men 
have ascended the heights and remained at the 
top for as long as Quezon has. 

Since the year that he became governor of 
Tayabas, his province, served at Washington as 
Philippine Resident Commissioner to the United 
States, returned to the Islands to run for Senator 
in the newly-created bicameral Legislature, as 
provided in the Jones Law of 1916, and simul- 
taneously elected President of the Senate by his 
constituents, Mr. Quezon had never been — was 
never allowed by the people to be— out of the 
political scene. He had been President of the 
Senate since its inception till 1935 when the 
Legislature was supplanted by the unicameral 
National Assembly- Quezon was overwhelm- 
ingly elected President of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines established by the Tydings- 
McDuffie Law of 1934. 

Obviously, the Filipino people wanted Quezon, 
The Filipinos know a real leader when they see 
one. In Quezon they saw — as they see now — 
the sterling qualities of a truly great leader. In 
Manuel L, Quezon's entire political career he 
had never lost an election. In Manuel L. Que- 
zon's entire political career he had never swerved 
from the goal he had set his heart and mind to 
accomplish: Philippine Independence, Since the 
time he had sworn allegiance to the United States 
of America he had never faltered in that loyalty, 
even insisting to fight, at his late age, side by side 
with the Filipino-American soldiers in the Philip- 
pines, dissuaded only by General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who reminded him that as long as the 
head of a government is not captured by the 
enemy that government still exists, 

A real leader is proven also by his sound judg- 
ment in selecting logical men to work with him. 



An Ideal Filipino Leader 

It was Quezon who invited General Mac Art hut- 
to serve in the Philippines as Field Marshal. 
Mae Arthur gained the confidence and love of 
the Filipino people. The fruit of Quezon's judg^ 
ment was the complete reversal of Japan's plan 
to invade and control the entire Philippines by 
January 1, 1942. Six months resistance by the 
Filipino -American forces gave us here in America 
ample time to prepare; the same with Australia 
and other Allies of ours in the South Pacific. 

Another very wise selection by Quezon was 
that of Joaquin M. Elizalde, for the office of Phil- 
ippine Resident Commissioner at Washington, 
Elizalde has been efficacious in the discharge of his 
duties. He has been recouping the prestige of 
the office lost during the administration of Quin- 
tin Pa redes. The selection of General Basilio 
Valdez and Col. Andres Soriano is another credit 
to Quezon. 

President Quezon's official stay at Washington 
has been most beneficial to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in exile. The Philippines is a signatory 
to the Atlantic Charter and President Quezon 
is a member of President Roosevelt's Pacific War 
Cabinet- 

As his birthday approaches, President Quezon 
is reported confined in bed. The Filipino people 
pray for his immediate recovery. The Philip- 
pines is fortunate to have a leader like Quezon- 
America is fortunate to have a friend like Que- 
zon. The Filipinos repeat Josiah Gilbert Hol- 
land's supplication: "God give us men! A time 
like this demands strong minds, great hearts, 
true faith and ready hands". 

For all these things, The Philippine- American 
OBSERVER rejoices that Manuel L- Quezon has 
reached another milestone. God bless President 
Quezon! And God bless America — the America 
that Manuel L. Quezon loves — and the America 
that the Filipinos love! 
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MANILA 



(Written by A. DALE RILEY long be- 
fore the Japanese sneak attack) 

Manila, you're an Eastern town, 
And yet a very Western town; 
Sometimes you seem a Northern town,, 
And yet you're in the South; 
There's such a great variety 
Of buildings and society, 
Of nothing is there drought. 

A true Pearl of the Orient — 
None like you in the Occident — 
Your satin sheen from Heaven sent, 
Reflects the rising sun: 
And still it is through clanging nights 
Of Lim Kai Tong and Ongpin sights. 
Of shuffling feet round fitful lights, 
You and the East are one. 

Yet in the business thoroughfares, 
Where merchants sell their Western 
wares, 

Your signs reflect electric glares 
Proclaiming what is "best": 
Your boulevards the auto horn 
Incessant wakes from night till morn, 
The carromatas slow to warn, 
Of progress from the West. 

A Northern town you seem to me 
When winds blow across the sea, 
And torrents swirl terrifically 
Through many a guttered street: 
For then to clubs American, 
Or hotels cosmopolitan, 
I go to see my countrymen 
Speed Time on flying feet. 

Yet in your gardens with the rose 
The fragrant sampaguita grows, 
And as your name, Maynilad shows, 
Neath many a Southland tree 
The native shrubbery in bloom 
Fills your bright air with faint perfume 
As night is filled with the round moon 
Across the tropic sea. 

Confined no more within your walls, 
Your boundaries of cloistered halls, 
Where many a mossy tower recalls 
Romantic Spanish clays. 
You've grown from native village small, 
Through Spanish town of bastioned wall, 
Into a modern city tall, 
With modern city ways, 

Manila, you're a Malay town, 
And still you are a Spanish town, 
And now so much American 
It is not hard to tell, 
With all your quaint Arabian nights, 
With all your old, historic sites, 
With all your gay electric lights, 
Why we love you so well 



MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT QUEZON 

TO MY BELOVED COUNTRYMEN IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND HAWAII: 

In the past few days, I have received from 
you many heart-warming birthday messages. I 
am deeply grateful to all of you for your remem- 
brance of my birthday. 

As you know, I came to the United States 
at the invitation of President Roosevelt in order 
to function as the head of the Commonwealth 
Government in exile as a symbol of the redemp- 
tion of the Philippines. 

This will be my second birthday anniversary 
since the Philippines fell under the sway of the 
Japanese military occupation. Through the long 
months of this occupation, our families, our rela- 
tives, our friends, our native towns, have suffered 
the aftermath of conflict and the hardships of 
alien oppression. Today, as always, I think of 
our people in their heavy ordeal, and my heart 
is sad. Although my health is not of the best, I 
dedicate my life to speeding the liberation of our 
beloved islands. 

To the men of the First and Second 
Filipino Infrantry Regiments, to the Filipinos 
who are serving in the United States Navy and 
Coast Guard, to the men of our Philippine mer- 
chant marine, I send my warm greetings. Upon 
you rests the responsibility to fulfill the dream 
of freedom for which our soldiers died on the 
battlefields in the Philippines. As you train and 
as you fight, my hand and heart go with you. 

To the thousands of Filipinos who are work- 
ing in the war industries and on the farms of 
America and Hawaii, I express my deep apprecia- 
tion of the constant and unflagging effort which 
you are putting into your labors. However pro- 
saic your job might have seemed in the days of 
peace, you know, as I know, that your labor is 
helping to hasten the day of victory. 

To all Filipinos who still breathe the air 
of freedom, I repeat our full-throated cry of 
hope — <T The Philippines Free Forever!" 



STATEMENT BY VICE-PRESIDENT SERGIO OSMENA ON THE 
OCCASION OF PRESIDENT QUEZON'S 65th ANNIVERSARY: 

On behalf of the eighteen million Filipinos in the enemy-invaded 
homeland, and of the thousands of Filipinos in the continental United 
States and Hawaii, I have the greatest pleasure in conveying to His Ex- 
cellency, President Manuel L. Quezon, the most heartfelt greetings on 
the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday. 

I know that our people in the homeland, who have been sadly deprived 
of President Quezon's leadership and tragically forced to live under Japan's 
so-called f< New Order", are now looking back to the peaceful and construc- 
tive years of his happy regime and looking forward to the days which will 
bring him back to them. 

President Quezon has been their tried and tested leader for more 
than two decades, and his leadership has won fqr them progress and liberty, 
justice and honor. It was, in a great measure, his unwavering spirit that 
inspired them to fight valiantly and heroically against the Japanese. And 
today he symbolizes their undying spirit of resistance and their dogged 
determination to be free under a regime of democracy and liberty. 

But there is something more in the birthday of President Quezon. 
Today should be another occasion for all Filipinos to rededicate ourselves 
to the sacred cause for which he has stood and fought — the complete and 
final redemption of the Philippines. 

As we look forward to the future, across the mists of gloom and 
suffering, let us pray God to grant our leader many more years of life 
and strength so that, in the achievement of our destiny as a nation, we may 
continue to receive his inspiration and his wise guidance. 

SERGIO OSMENA, Vice*Pres. of the Philippines 
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Justice Murphy Pays Tribute 



Justice Frank Murphy of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
who from 1933 to 1935 was the last 



Another important problem faced 
by President Quezon was that of 
economic readjustment, looking to- 
ward the situation of the Philippines 
when full independence would come. 
According to the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act, independence will be followed 
by the elimination of any preferen- 
tial commercial relationship between 
the United States and the Philip- 
pines. In order to meet the new 
problems that would inevitably re- 
sult from this, the Quezon admin- 
istration undertook many new pro- 
jects designed to secure economic 
as well as political independence for 
the Philippines. 

The President foresaw the expan- 
sion of the Axis war far beyond its 
original European boundaries. From 
1939 on, he carried out many mea- 
sures intended to safeguard the in- 
tegrity of the Commonwealth. But, 
in late 1941> the Japanese struck 
simultaneously at the United States 
and the Philippines. 

When General Mac Arthur de- 
cided to declare Manila an open 
city, President Quezon and his fam- 
ily ? together with a few members of 
the Commonwealth Government 
and the staff of the High Commis- 
sioner's office, moved to Corregidor. 
The President took the oath of office 
for his second term there. "The 
party subsequently left Corregidor 
and arrived in Australia on March 



Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines and from November, 1935 to 
December, 1936 was its first High 



3 



27. President Quezon arrived in 
the United States in May, 

Since that time, President Quezon 
has set up the Commonwea Ith Gov- 
ernment in Washington. On June 
J4 S 1942, President Quezon signed 
the Declaration by United Nations, 
in the name of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, and thereby expressed 
Filipino adherence to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. In addition 
to this, the Philippines became an 
equal participant in the Pacific War 
Council, and President Quezon takes 
part in its deliberations. 

More recently President Quezon 
and President Roosevelt have jointly 
agreed to create a special Committee 
which would study the economic and 
other problems that will develop 
after victory and independence are 
secured. 

In the past year, the Philippines 
has emerged as a symbol of the true 
meaning of the Atlantic Charter 
and of the war aims of the United 
Nations. Its history during the past 
forty years is recognized as a sign- 
post pointing to what can be done 
for weaker people everywhere in the 
world. And President Quezon, as 
the beloved leader of the Filipino 
people, stands as the human symbol 
of worldwide freedom and self- 
government for all nations, large or 
small. Western or Eastern. 



Commissioner, paid the following 
tribute to President Manuel L. Que- 
zon on the anniversary of his arrival 
in the United States: 

"Just one year ago, President 
Quezon, you arrived in the United 
States to help direct from this free 
soil the destinies of your people in 
the Philippines. The physical dang- 
ers of the trip had been many and 
great, but they were as nothing to 
the spiritual travails you had under- 
gone in leaving your people. 

"Three choices were before you 
after the fall of Pearl Harbor. One 
was to become a Quisling. The 
lavish men ts of Japan for years had 
been futile in the face of your loyal- 
ty, for you are first a patriot. Even 
at Corregidor Japan made advances 
to you, thinking naively that you 
could be tempted from your un- 
swerving honor. That choice was, 
of course, unthinkable for you. 

"The second was to remain close 
to your people, defending and pro- 
tecting them with your last breath. 
This was what you really wanted to 
do, for your heart and soul were 
and ate today in the Philippines, 
The third choice was to follow the 
path desired by President Roosevelt, 
to join him in Washington and to 
serve actively in the program to 
oust the Japanese from your country 
and to bring freedom to your people, 

"No man's duty was ever harder 
than yours. Your heart was heavy, 
but your faith was high, and so you 
followed the course of duty to 
Washington where your energies 
could best serve your country and 
your people. 

"Between them and us exists noth- 
ing but goodwill and harmony. I 
recall the day in 1935, when you 
took the oath of office, after your 
people, exercising their free suf- 
frage had elected you as the first 
President of their Commonwealth, 
I listened, in front of the Legislative 
Building there in Manila, to your 
inspiring inaugural address. You 
spoke kindly words about the United 
States, Mr. President. You said 
the crowd gathered there were wit- 
nessmg the final stage in the fulfill- 
ment of the noblest undertaking 
ever attempted by any nation in 
dealing with another people, You 
said: 'And how well this task has 
been performed is attested to by the 
blessings which from fourteen mil- 
lion peopfe go to America in this 
solemn hourV 



QUEZON'S LIFE SKETCH Con. from page 




President Quezon while he was confined at che sanitarium in Monrovia in 
1928, Whh him were Mrs. Quezon, Rep. Manuel Nieto and Dr. Stson, his 
personal physician. 
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Filipinos In U. S. 
Celebrate Quezon's 
Birthday 

August 19, the birthday of Presi- 
dent Manuel L- Quezon of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines, will 
be celebrated in all parts of the 
United States where there are resi- 
dent groups of Filipinos. The Fili- 
pinos of Washington, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles ? 
Seattle and of scores of other cities 
will observe this natal day of their 
beloved president — beloved because 
he is brave and a true patriot— 
on Thursday, the 19th,, with dances, 
some with patriotic programs, sqnVe 
with banquets. 

The Filipino Community of 
Stockton, Teofilo S, Suarez, presi- 
dent, will hold a dinner -da nee at the 
Civic Auditorium on Wednesday 
night, the 18th, one day ahead of 
the date, in order that those who 
would like to attend the other fes- 
tivities at adjacent places on the 19th 
could do so. 

Pete Nerida announces that the 
Filipino Community of Reedley, 
under the presidency of Eugenio Ba- 
lucasj will observe the day with a 
dance at the American Legion Hall. 
Salinas, San Jose, San Francisco and 
other Bay Cities will do likewise. 
Instructions issued by Antonio A, 
Gonzales, president of the Filipino 
Inter-Community Organization of 
the Western States, are that the pro- 
ceeds out of these dances will be 
used to finance the Anti-Alien Land 
Law *lest Case" started by the Fili- 
pino Community of San Jose, led 
by its president, Primo Villaruz. 

Due to the neighboring commu- 
nities 1 holding their celebrations on 
the same night of the 19th, Fresno 
decided to hold its dance-program 
a couple of nights later, on Satur- 
day, the 21st, This assures a record 
crowd, according to Richard Cam- 
pos, its president, there being no 
other Quezon's Birthday dances that 
evening. 

Los Angeles will honor the Phil- 
ippine President's natal day on the 
19th with dancing at the Music Arts 
Hall. That, too, anticipates a big 
attendance. 

Elaborate programs will be those 
at Washington and New York City* 
There will be radio broadcasts of the 
event and of the speech of President 
Quezon,, but at this writing a com- 
plete report has not yet been re- 
ceived. 

Meanwhile Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans and other peoples of the Uni- 
ted Nations are eagerly awaiting the 



Manila Post 464 
Installs Officers 

The Manila Post 464, American 
Legion, held its traditional festive 
night of dancing, fun and merry- 
making, Saturday night, August 7, 
at the Music Arts Hall, Los Angeles 
in conjunction with the installation 
of officers elected last July 20. Wal- 
lace McKay, Commander of the 




f 



Johnny Snmson 



20th District, performed the instal- 
lation ceremonies. 

The elected officers for 1943-44 
were: Johnny Samson, Commander 
(re-elected); Frank Vytmco ? 1st 
(Continued on page 17) 

Quezon Mourns Death 
Of Chinese President 

President Manuel L. Quezon of 
the Philippines sent his deep con- 
dolences to Genera lissmo Chiang 
Kai-Shek upon the death of China's 
President Lin Sen. 

Full text of the message, sent 
through the Ambassador of China, 
Wei Tao Ming, is as follows: 

"Will you please convey to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-Shek the fol- 
lowing message: 

"My deepest condolences go to 
you and the people of China over 
the news of the death of President 
Lin Sen. On behalf of the Filipino 
people, I share with you the grief 
that must be felt throughout China. 
President Lin Sen was, in his gra- 
cious and wise way, a hero in the 
battle against the Japanese aggres- 
sor/^ 

important day — August 19 — when 
they all could wish Manuel L, Que- 
zon many happy returns of the day? 
And MABUHAY! 



Philippine Heroes . . . 

Members Would Like to Hear from 
Kin of Soldiers in Philippine 

Campaign 
Only a little over a year old, this 
patriotic organization, SPONSORS 
of The PHILIPPINE HEROES, 
has grown to a membership of more 
than five hundred at present, mostly 
mothers, wives and sisters of Ameri- 
can soldiers who fought in that 
memorable battle in the Philippines; 
some of them dead, some of them 
captured and now held prisoners by 
the Japs. 

It was on May 6, last year, when 
the initial meting of this group was 
held, on the eve of the fall of Cor- 
regidor. Since then the members 
have been able to exchange letters 
and news with their loved ones in 
the Philippines for their mutual aid 
and comfort. 

"Our purpose," says Mrs. Marie 
Huston Maloseck, recording secre- 
tary of this patriotic society, "is to 
have every member of each branch 
of the armed forces registered with 
our organization so that when our 
boys come home we will be able to 
know more about the circumstances 
surrounding them during the per* 
form a nee in the Philippines. 

"It will be a great comfort for 
each family to be able to get in 
touch with the comrades of their 
own soldiers after the war is over. 

! *Also, it is our desire to lend 
mutual aid and comfort to them in 
every way possible and to plan these 
things we must have the cooperation 
of everyone interested. 

"We are also cooperating with 
several other organizations like the 
Women of Wake and the Philippine 
Society of Southern California." 

Headed by Mrs. Catherine Adams 
as president, the other officers are 
Mines. Kathetine Bailey, 1st vice- 
president; A + Mark, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; Louise Fowler j recording sec- 
retary; Marie H* Ma lo seek, corre- 
sponding secretary; Velma Richard- 
son, treasurer. 

This organization of SPONSORS 
of The PHILIPPINE HEROES 
meets every second Sunday of the 
month, starting at 2:30 in the after- 
noon, at the Regent Apartment Hall, 
2403 West 6th Street. The next 
meeting will be on September 12. 

Members of this society are anx- 
ious to hear from other mothers and 
wives of American soldiers who 
fought in the Philippines. They 
like to exchange letters and news 
for their mutual benefit. Communi- 
cations may be addressed to the 
corresponding secretary at 6926 
Woodrow Wilson Drive, Hollywood 
California, 
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THE ADEVA PLAN 

During the 5th Annual Conference of the Filipino Inter-Community 
Organization of the Western States, at Stockton, July 1-4, the important 
subject the delegates were anxiously waiting to discuss was the rehabilitation 
program of the Philippines after the Jap hordes have been driven away 
from there. For months a plan that answers this vital need was being 
formulated at Washington, and as it came to completion it was called 
"The Adeva Plan/' after its author, Manuel A. Adeva, Nationals Division 
Assistant to the Resident Commissioner of the Philippines to the United 
States. 

Addressing the members on that subject, on Saturday afternoon, 
July 3, Mr. Adeva said that the approval of the PLAN by the Philippine 
Government could be "taken for granted because your gogovernment is 
vitally interested in your welfare. 

"It is my pleasure/ 3 he spoke, "to convey to you all the cordial greet- 
ings of President Quezon, Vice-President Osmena and Resident Com- 
missioner Elizalde. They are mindful of our problems and are solicitous 
of our welfare. They wish us not only to continue our contributions to 
the war effort, but also to formulate plans by which Filipinos in the United 
States and Hawaii can render active and effective participation in the post* 
war reconstruction period of the Philippines. 

"To better protect the rights and The Filipinos in the armed forces 

of the United States have already 
been assigned a definite and hazard- 
ous part. It is their job to free our 
country by force of arms from the 
savage conquerors. They lead the 
way and clear the path. It is our 
job — we soldiers of the home front 
— to follow them and rebuild over 
the ruins a richer Philippines— a 
Philippines where we and our child- 
ren should enjoy the four freedoms 
enunciated by President Roosevelt, 
namely, freedom of speech and ex- 
pression, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from want s and freedom from 
fear. 

"What can we, who are left be- 
hind to follow the soldiers, contri- 
bute to this tremendous job of re- 
construction? 

"The answer, my beloved country- 
men, is OUR SAVINGS. 

"Our country will need money 
with which to rebuild her basic in- 
dustries. Our country will need 
capital not only to rebuild but to 
develop and put into full use our 
vast natural resources. 

"Our soldier heroes can give no 
more; they already stand ready to 
sacrifice their lives for our country's 
redemption. Our people back home 
can contribute only a small amount 
towards this noble task. They are 
poor now and will be poorer after 
the Japanese shall have accomplish- 
ed their purpose of looting our 
country. 

"Clearly then it remains for us, 
you and me, who enjoy the freedom 
to work and" be paid good wages in 
this country to contribute oursavings 
towards this worthy and vitally nec- 
essary task. You and I must do our 
share in the rehabilitation of the 



interests of the Filipinos abroad, 
there was created in the Office of the 
Resident Commissioner of the Phil- 
ippines to the United States in 1939 
the Nationals Division under the 
direct supervision of our beloved 
leader, the late Honorable Francisco 
Varona. In April 1941, an agency 
of the Office for the West Coast was 
established with headquarters in San 
Francisco, California, for the pur- 
pose of extending a much greater 
service to the majority of the Fili- 
pinos in continental United States. 
A similar agency was under con- 
sideration for the Territory of Ha- 
waii when the war broke out, 

"The Nationals Division aided 
and encouraged the organization of 
Filipino communities all over the 
United States* These organized 
communities are recognized by the 
Office of the Resident Commissioner 
of the Philippines to the United 
States, They are the ones with 
which the Philippine Government 
contacts officially on all matters af- 
fecting Filipino Nationals within 
their respective jurisdictions- Inso- 
far as the organized communities 
of the Western States are concerned 
these official contacts are made 
through the Western Division of 
the Office of the Philippine Resident 
Commissioner in San Francisco, 

"I am sure that no one would 
dispute my statement that every free 
Filipino, that is every Filipino out- 
side of our unhappy land, is think- 
ing of the homeland and of his part 
in its reconstruction after the Japan- 
ese invaders have been driven out. 
I am sure every one of us feels deep 
down in his heart that he has— must 
have- — -a definite part in the rebuild- 
ing of our country after the war. 



Philippines. We can not and should 
not escape that responsibility. 

"Our hearts swell with a great 
feeling of patriotism when, on Rizal 
Days we stand and in unison sing 
T love my own my native land, 
Philippines, my Philippines/ That 
is as it should be. But how many of 
us who have sojourned long in this 
country can literally say that the 
Philippines is ours? Yes, the Phil- 
ippines is our country, but it belongs 
to others. We, the Filipinos, have 
a country but do not own it. What 
a tragedy! 

"Consider the following facts as 
contained in the Sixth Annual Re- 
port of the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines to the 
President and Congress of the Uni- 
ted States covering the Fiscal year 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942. 

Banking, manufacture, foreign 
trade, domestic wholesale and re- 
tail trading, public utilities includ- 
ing transportation and communi- 
cation services, mineral produc- 
tion, off-shore fishing, and lum- 
bering were principally in the 
hands of American, British, Chin- 
ese, and Japanese * * - . 

While nearly three- fourths of 
the area of the Philippines is suit- 
able for agriculture less than half 
had been brought into cultivation 
or pasturage; settlement of new. 
land had been painfully slow; * * . 
and the number of landless farm- 
ers increased annually. 
"Why were our basic industries, 
thelife-blood of our country, foreign 
controlled? Why was the land re- 
settlement project did not do so 
well? Why did the number of land- 
less farmers increase annually? The 
answer to each of these questions, 
my countrymen, is that our people 
lacked CAPITAL. What would our 
answer be after the war? If capital 
was lacking, capital we free Filipinos 
now have. 

"We are fighting, my beloved 
countrymen, for our freedom. From 
the valiant Lapulapu to our heroes 
on Bataan, Corregidor, and other 
battlefields, we have distinguished 
ourselves as fighters for liberty, and 
will continue to do so until the end 
of time. But have we stopped to 
consider that he who controls a 
nation's economy also controls its 
political destinies? 

"We are who are working here 
and making good money will have 
that great opportunity of controlling 
our country's economy by saving 
our money and investing it in the 
Philippines after the war is over. 
That is our glorious task. How are 
we to accomplish this? 
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"I am happy to inform you that 
your Government in Washington 
has a plan. It is a plan which de- 
pends upon you and me, all of us, 
for its accomplishment. 

"Your Government will agree to 
go into partnership with you in a gi- 
gantic business enterprise — the re- 
building of the Philippines, Your 
Government will agree to act as a 
depository or trustee for your sav- 
ings — the savings which you have 
agreed will be used as your invest- 
ment in the rebuilding of certain 
basic industries or in the develop- 
ment of our agricultural industry. 
Briefly, here is what your Govern- 
ment proposes to do: 

"You as an investor in the gigan- 
tic business enterprise, will send 
your savings to Washington, at so 
much a week, or a month. Your 
Government will send you a receipt 
for every dollar you send there. You 
send this money on the condition 
that you send the money for one 
purpose only — to invest it in the re- 
building of our country. 

"After the war, your Government 
will organize a corporation in the 
Philippines whose object is to take 
over and rebuild or develop cer- 
tain industries, say, the abaca in- 
dustry, lumbering, deep sea fishing 
or land resettlement. At that time 
you will be given shares of stock in 
this corporation corresponding to 
the total amount which has been 
accumulated in your account in* 
eluding interest. That is your Capi- 
tal investment in the reconstruction 
of our country. 

"Let us say that you as an investor 
decide that you want to develop 
a vast tract of land in Mindanao 
in order to assure our people of free- 
dom from want. You will be given 
so many hectares of land for so much 
of your investment, the balance to 
be retained as working capital with 
which to construct an irrigation sys- 
tem, to buy modern farm machinery 
and equipment. Then you who are 
experienced in modern scientific 
farming here in America can apply 
this valuable training in the develop- 
ment of this vital enterprise. You 
then would own a piece of land. 
Then and only then you and your 
children can truly say, 'This is my 
own, my native land. This is my 
land. The Philippines is my coun- 
try because I am part owner of it. 

"It is important, I think, that I 
must point out in this connection 
that not one penny of the money 
you send to Washington will be used 
to pay anybody who may be employ- 
ed to put this project into being* 
All that expense will be borne by 
our Government, 



"I must point out also that by 
participating in this great under- 
taking, you will be doing three 
things, all of which are of equal 
importance. First, your money will 
be used for buying war bonds as 
soon as received, thus helping in the 
war effort of the United Nations of 
which this country is a fully recog- 
nized member; second, you will have 
been encouraged to appreciate the 
value of saving; and third, your 
money will be used in the most im- 
portant task of rebuilding our coun- 
try. You will thus have laid down 
the foundation of your economic 
security. 

"The above is only an outline of 
this plan. I am going back to 
Washington but will be back — and 
when I come back, I will bring with 
me the complete machinery for put- 
ting this plan into effect. As you 
no doubt will understand, this whole 
program will have to be studied and 
approved by our Cabinet. But ap- 
proval is taken for granted because 
your Government is vitally inter- 
ested in your welfare . In his re- 
port to the Filipino people on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1943, President Quezon 
said: 'We shall secure for every Fili- 
pino the satisfaction of the basic 
human needs which are the rights 
of all men — food, clothing and shel- 
ter, and economic opportunity. With 
the help of the United States, we 
shall rebuild our ravaged land, and 
make of it a prosperous member 
of the family of nations', 

^Lastly , I wish to say again that 
our President, our Vice-President 
and our Resident Commissioner 
fully recognize the fact that you are 
the only FREE FILIPINOS in the 
world and want you to understand 
that they know that you are fully 
aware of your responsibility in do- 
ing your part to hasten the day 
when all our 17,000,000 countrymen 
wilt once again enjoy the glory and 
the honor of being called FREE 
FILIPINOS. MABUHAY!" 



The printing shop of Santo 
Tomas University, in Manila, is the 
oldest in the world today. It has 
been under the same management 
since early in the 17th century. 

* * * 

The first school established by the 
Americans in the Philippines was 
opened on Corregidor Island less 
than one month after the victory of 
Commodore George Dewey over 
the Spanish fleet, 

★ * * 

Seek the counsel of men who will 
tell you the truth about yourself 
even if it hurts you to hear it. Mere 
commendation will not bring the 
improvement you need. 



Pleiades Club 
Holds Meeting 

The Pleiades Club held its initial 
meeting on Sunday night, July 17 1 
at the home of Mrs. Ruth Mer- 
chant, on South Vista Street, Los 
Angeles. It was well attended by 
prominent guests and the principal 
speaker was Dr. John R. Lechner, 
executive director of the American- 
ism Educational League, whose topic 
was "The American- Japanese Situ* 
ation in California", The other 
speaker was Mrs. Merchant, past 
president of the Philippine Society. 
Mrs, Robert D. Pearson, president, 
presided* 

One of the highlights of Dr. 
Lechner's speech was the impending 
danger engendered by the move- 
ment of some 26,000 ministers to 
offer a negotiated peace with Japan 
by the end of this year, and these 
same church leaders working for 
the release of the Japs from the re- 
location centers. The whole audi* 
ence was unanimous with Dr. Lech- 
ner in their condemnation of these 
unpatriotic activities of these "re- 
ligious leaders''. The speaker also 
related many subversive movements 
of the Japs in California and else- 
where. 

The Pleiades is an exclusive Club 
membered by many of the promin- 
ent women in Southern California. 
The meeting was the first of a series 
of "World Peace" forums which the 
Club sponsors monthly, or oftener. 

Committee members who assisted 
the president in welcoming members 
and guests were Mesdames Bertha 
Brown, Buena Vista Stine, Eleanor 
Wilson McAdoo, Pilar Hidalgo Lim 
and Marie Huston Maloseck, 

The honor guests included Mrs, 
Helen Girvin, director of the Book 
and Author Luncheon Club; Mrs. 
Thomas Doolittle, past president of 
the Interfraternity Mothers Club of 
the University of Southern Cali^ 
fornia; J. Allen Boone, author, and 
Dr. Maneck K. Anklesaria, India. 

Refreshments were served after 
the meeting, and guests were intro- 
duced to each other. There was a 
Korean gentleman among the guests, 
and the only other Filipino besides 
Mrs. Lim was the editor of The 
OBSERVER. 

The next meeting wilt be on Sun- 
day night, August 15, with John 
Carver as the guest speaker, Mr. 
Carver is an international corres- 
pondent just back from the Solo- 
mons. 
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LDT LEADERS CONFER WITH COMMISSIONER'S REPRESENTATIVE 




§ 1 




Picture taken at Stockton Hotel. 
Front row, left to right: Severo 
Madrid, Worshipful Master DA- 
GUHOY Lodge, 5 28; Bonifacio 
G, Espanola, Worshipful Master, 
C P. PEN A RAND A 460; Mrs Ca- 
in iJa L, Caiido, past Worshipful 
Matron, TEODORA ALONZO 
Lodge 123; Manuel A. Adeva, 
Nationals Division Assistant, Phil- 
ippine Resident Commissioner's 
Office; Antonio R. Cruz, Grand 



Delegate. Supreme Fraternal Coun- 
cil, Legionarios Del Trabajo in 
America, Inc>; Mrs. Celerina 
Amen, Worshipful Matron, TEO- 
DORA ALONZO Lodge 123; Dr. 
Jose F. Imperial, Manager, Pacific 
Coast Branch of Philippine Resi- 
dent Commissioner's Office at San 
Francisco: Amado E. Dino, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Supreme Fra- 
ternal Council, Legionarios Del 
Trabajo in America. 



Rear tow: Alfonso Dangaran, MA- 
BINI Lodge 610, prominent labor 
contractor of Recdley; R. Bartolo- 
me Navarro, Assistant Grand Dele- 
gate, Northern District; Estanislao 
Bajao, DAGUHOY Lodge 
FedeHco D, Luntao, MABINI 
Lodge 610, President, JJoilo Circle, 
Inc., of Stockton; Pedro E, Jasmin, 
2nd Worshipful Mster, NOLI ME 
TANGERE Lodge 516. 



Following the Inter-Community 
Conference which ended Sunday, 
July 4, Grand' Delegate Antonio R. 
Cruz of the Legionarios Del Traba- 
jo extended an invitation to Mr. 
Manuel A, Adeva, Nationals Divi- 
sion Assistant to the Philippine Resi- 
dent Commissioner, and Dr. Jose 
F. Imperial, Manager of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of that office in San 
Francisco, for a brief conference re- 
garding the Legionario organization 
It^was on Monday, July 5, at the 
Stockton Hotel. Present were all 
the persons appearing in the above 
pjcture. The outcome was satisfac- 
tory, which included also the dec- 
laration of the LDT leadears to 
support the Adeva Plan. 

Amado E. Dino, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Supreme Fraternal Coun- 
cil, LDT, arranged a luncheon for 
all, at the Clark Hotel, following the 
caucus, and also invited outside 
friends to join the group. They 
were Dr. Roman Ubaldo, Carlos 
Bulosan, Trinidad A. Rojo and E. 
Llamas Rosario. Mrs. Betty Na- 
varro, wife of the Assistant Grand 
Delegate, also joined the party. 



Christening Party 

The little town of Pleasanton had 
an all-day feasting and dancing on 
Sunday, August 8, on the occasion 
of the baptism of the child of Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Garcia. The baby was 
christened Johnny Garcia, The party 
was held at Ides Hall, and friends 
of the couple and the godfathers 
and godmothers came from nearby 
cities as San Jose, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton and other places. 

Although the Garcias were Mexi- 
cans, the padrinos were Filipinos: 
Tom as Matas and Egmidio Berano; 
and two Mexican young ladies, Con- 
cepcion and Jesusita Hernandez, 
were the madrinas. 

About three-quarters of an hour 
was consumed by the program, 
mostly singing, but eating and re- 
freshments were had at any time. 



It's a Boy at Tinazas 

1 heir prayers answered, Leo T. 
Tinaza and his wife, Sally, are still 
exulting over the birth of their first 
offspring, a BOY, last July 2. 

Mr. Tinaza is the Second Wor- 
shipful Master of EAGLE Lodge 
613, LDT, of Anaheim. Mrs. Tin- 
aza was the former Miss Celia Gal- 
lego, very popular in Filipino-Ameri- 
can-Mexican social affairs. They 
were married February 8, 1942. 

When querried as to when the 
christening would be, the happy 
couple said "Next September, about 
the end of that month". Fellow 
members in the Legionarios Del 
Trabajo, and friends of the Tinazas* 
are looking forward to that christen- 
ing event. Definite date and place 
will be announced later. 



Never, in the history of the world, 
has there been such abundant op- 
portunity as there is now for the pet- 
son who is willing to serve before 
crying to collect* 



More Filipinos were killed in the 
Battle of Bataan alone than the total 
of Americans killed on all fronts — 
land, sea and air — everywhere in the 
world during the first year and a 
half since Pear Harbor. 
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GRAND DELEGATE CRUZ ISSUES 
MESSAGE TO LEGIONARIOS 



At present we are concerned with 
the prevailing trend of the times. 
Everyone is concerned with fighting 
and beating the enemy, It is with 




Antonio R* Cruz 



justified pride to observe that several 
hundred Legionarios were all eager 
and willing to be inducted, white 
others voluntered, into the armed 
forces of Uncle Sam, proving their 
patriotism to the Philippines, their 
loyalty to America and their love 
for the Legionarios Del Trabajo. 

This is a time when we have the 
opportunity to prove, in addition 
to our patriotism, loyalty and love 
— our unity, not only as Filipinos 
but also as Legionarios. This is a 
time when we should stick together 
closer than ever befor . This is a 
time when we should not neglect 
the teachings of our Fraternal Or- 
der. This is a time when we should 
pool together our united efforts and 
work even harder, to make up for 
the absence of Brothers who have 
temporarily left us, since many of 
them have been and are being in- 
ducted into the U. S. Army. 

Just because many of us are being 
called into the service, it does not 
mean that we should lose courage 
and dampen our spirit with an un- 
pleasant thought that maybe our 
Fraternity would weaken and dis- 
integrate. Such an attitude should 



be aliqn to our progressive thoughts. 
Despite present conditions,, the LDT 
will remain strong or become weak 
only according to the way we handle 
the situation. 

Our beloved countrymen back in 
the Islands — our parents, relatives, 
friends — fought desperately and 
bore the brunt of the war. We here 
in America are eagerly waiting for 
our chance to join them there. For* 
tunate are those who have already 
been called. And we whose luck 
has not yet come, let us do in the 
meantime, our utmost to maintain 
and preserve the noble and proud 
name of FILIPINO; and that we 
can accomplish better if we work 
together as a body — as Legionarios, 

Let us stick to our respective 
Lodges, work hard and serve faith- 
fully out of respect for the Brothers 
who are now with the Armed Forces 
of America. By doing that we do 
them honor. And we honor our 
country, our race and our Frater- 
nity. 

I beseech you all, therefore, Bro- 
thers and Sisters, to reinforce your- 
selves with faith, hope and courage, 
and with a determination that pre- 
sent conditions should spur us on 
to make our Fraternity a more use* 
fulj helpful and faithful organiza- 
tion — a Fraternity of patriotic men 
and women, a Fraternity whose 
members are in the service of Uncle 
Sam, while those who are left be- 
hind do their part just the same, 
by their united efforts in cooperating 
and collaborating with other peoples 
and organizations in activities lead- 
ing to ultimate victory. 

On top of this message, I wish to 
extend, on behalf of the Legion- 
arios Del Trabajo in America, my 
heartiest f elicitatiqns to our great 
President and leader, the Honorable 
Manuel L. Quezon, who is also 
Honorary President of our Frater- 
nal Order, on this his 65th birthday. 

My fellow Legionarios, we need 
each other now even more than be- 
fore. Let us stick together, work 
harder — and keep the Fraternal 



bur 



ung J 



-Antonio R. Cruz, 

Grand Delegate 



Filipino Regiment 
Receives Rolos 

Elaborate Military Ceremony 
Staged for Occasion 

Three months of arduous work 
by a Southern California citizens 5 
committee, seeking funds to buy 
bolo knives for Filipino troops, were 
brought to a brilliant climax last 
month, when the first of specially 
manufactured jungle fighting weap- 
ons were presented to the Second 
Filipino Infantry regiment at Camp 
Cooke. 

The presentation was made by 
Albert Rebel, Los Angeles business- 
man, who has given all his time to 
the fund-raising campaign. As a 
participant in the impressive cere- 
monies, Mr. Rebel addressed the 
Filipino regiment both in English 
and in Tagalog, the official Filipino 
language. 

Receiving the bolos for the Sec- 
ond Infantry was Col. Charles L. 
Clifford, regimental commanding 
officer, while later ceremonies in- 
cluded presentations by Mr. Rebel 
to 18 platoon commanders in the 
regiment. 

On hand as personal representa- 
tive of Manuel L. Quezon, president 
of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pine was Major General Basilio J. 
Valdez, chief of staff of the Philips 
pine Army and secrerary of national 
defense for the Philippines. 

Accompanying Mr, Rebel on rhe 
trip to Camp Cooke for the program 
were Charles P. Bayer, secretary of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, which sponsored rhe drive 
for bolo knife funds; Ray Rauen, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the United States Spring and 
Bumper Co,, manufacturer of the 
bolo knives; Dr. Marvel Beem, past 
district governor of Rotary Inter- 
national; H + W. Bragg, official of 
the Union Oil Company; and Lowell 
Arnold, secretary of the Rotary Club 
of El Monte. 

The drive for funds to buy bolo 
knives for presentation to the Fili- 
pino soldiers started out as a quiet 
projecr among a small group of Los 
Angeles businessmen but has now 
focused national attention on an 
achievement in civilian contribution 
to the war effort and to international 
goodwill. 
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Among women of the Far East 
the Filipino woman has long been 
known as the most advanced and 
most progressive. In fact, socially 
and legally, she enjoys all the rights 
and privileges of the modern Ameri- 
can or British woman. 

It would be interesting to know 
how Filipino women are actually 
reacting toward the Japanese, who 
presume to be preparing the Philip- 
pines for independence, in the light 
of the Nipponese attitude toward 
women. If the Japanese have any 
intention of undermining the Fili- 
pino woman's position in society and 
the home, they are in for a hard and 
probably losing fight because the 
Filipino woman is very jealous of 
her rights and privileges. The 
Japanese can never relegate the Fili- 
pino woman to the servile status of 
women in Japan. 

t? The old style Japanese who 
loudly proclaim to the world the 
superiority of Japan's 'spiritual civil- 
ization* are neither polite nor gentle- 
manly in the Western sense, they are 
merely ceremonious and formal/' 
says Freda Utiey in her book Japan's 
Feet of Clay, *Tn the streets women 
carry packages and luggage whilst 
their men walk in front unburdened. 
Any man who treats his wife with 
consideration is regarded as a dan- 
gerous radi|al or at best a crank. 

"It is of course above all with 
regard to the treatment of women 
that Japan has retained her Asiatic 
rnoeurs. Both social customs and 
the laws keep woman in subjection 
and give her a status only one de- 
gree removed from slavery. The 
Japanese woman has no legal per- 
sonality, no social or political rights; 
she can be sold to a factory or a 
brothel by a legal contract signed by 
her father or husband or other male 
guardian, she can be divorced with- 
out cause at the will of her husband; 
a married woman has no property 
rights, and no rights over her chil- 
dren. Women are forbidden by 
law to join a political party and by 
social custom from going to places 
of entertainment with their hus- 
bands, from dancing or from any 
social intercourse with the other sex. 
Yet whilst women remain subject 
to a medical or patriarchal code 
which deprives them of all liberty, 
they are exposed to all the brutality 
of the early forms of capitalist ex- 
ploitation. They may not enjoy the 
social or political rights of men but 
they have to earn their living side 
by side with men in offices and fac- 
tories and farms." 

In sharp contrast to the Japanese 
woman's status of semi-slavery is 
that of the Filipino woman. Says 
Dr. Maria Paz Mendoza-Guazon, 



M.D., D.T.M., one of the foremost 
woman leaders in the Philippines, 
in her book The Development and 



The Filipir 





J 



Miss Carmen Llamas, a graduate of the 
University of Southern California 

Progress of the Filipino Women, 

written in 1928: 

"Today we find Filipino women 
as managers of large farms and 
sugar plantations, and as heads of 
business firms dealing in textiles and 
native cloths, jewelry, embroideries, 




Teresita de Joya in typical Balintawnk 
dress. 

pawnshops, rice and foodstuffs, bak- 
eries, real estate. Women are also 
engaged in the transportation busi- 
ness. 

"The retail business in native and 
foreign fruits on the markets of this 
city is controlled by a woman. The 
largest three institutions of learning 
for women are managed by women. 



as are also some of the ladies' 
dormitories," 

More women are engaged in the 
teaching profession than men. There 
are hundreds of woman lawyers, 
doctors, pharmacists, dentists, social 




Miss Acuna was selected "Miss Philips 
of 1930, in the Annua! Nation wide l ^ 



workers, architects, artists, journal- 
ists and engineers. 

To the Filipinos, this is not an 
unusual state of affairs. Before the 
coming of the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century, the women enjoyed 
total equality with the men. Even 
then a married woman could dis- 
pose of her property without her 
husband's consent. A married 
woman in the District of Columbia 
could not do so until 1926. The 
pre-Spanish Filipino woman could 
become the head of her community 
if she had the ability, 
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Spanish rule modified the status 
or" the Filipino woman. Her position 
in society was relegated to that of 
the woman of Spain. She became 
more and more a woman in the 
home and rarely ventured outside 



sports* The women's golf and ten- 
nis champions of the Philippines 
have long been Filipinos. They used 




tnes" and Manila Carnival Queen 
taucy Popularity Contest. 



without escort. 

During the American regime Fili- 
pino women recovered all the rights 
and privileges they possessed in pre- 
Spanish days. In 1933 Gov. Gen. 
Frank Murphy signed the woman's 
suffrage bill, for which the Filipino 
women had long fought. Since then 
many women have been elected 
municipal councilors, mayors and 
members of the provincial board. 
Just before the Japanese invasion 
women were elected to the national 
legislature. 

Filipino women excelled in all 




Luisa Marasigan, former "Miss Philip- 
pines" and Manila Carnival Queen 



to meet the champions of other 
countries. Many Filipino women 
have won international fame on the 
stage, radio and screen. 

The Filipino man has always re- 
garded his wife with great respect. 
The wife has always been the treas- 




Mrs. Catherine S. Cruz, wife of the 
Grand Delegate of the LDT; president 
of the Filipina Athletic Club of Stockton. 

urer and auditor of the family funds. 
In the Battle of the Philippines, 
Filipino women served with the 
armed forces as nurses and in other 
auxiliary capacities. The heroism 
of Filipino nurses is now part of 
the history of Bataan and Corregi- 



Book of Poems 
For Cat Lovers 

Miss Lynn Hamilton, California 
poet, whose home is in Pomona, is 
engaged in a project of an unusual 
nature. She is compiling an anthol- 
ogy of verses concerning cats. She 
proposes to publish this in book 
form sometime after the war is 
over. It will be called "SOPHISTI- 
CATS," with the sub-title, "Poems 
for Cat Lovers — from Every State 
in the Union and Beyond the Seven 
Seas". 

In her letter to the editor of The 
OBSERVER Miss Hamilton says: 
"I am having difficulty contacting 
writers from other nations — especial- 
ly now that the war interferes with 
communications. If you know any 
writers who do verse, please rope 
them in. I would especially like to 
have some poems in other languages 
with English translations. I have 
French poems from the classics but 
no modern ones. I suppose if this 
anthology was composed of war 
poems more would be interested ? 
but I'm weary of fighting and killing 
. ♦ . Am a cat lover myself and as 
there are so many dog lovers I de- 
cided I would do my bit for the cat. 
I would like to see the book go into 
other countries after the war for all 
people who like cats * . - and am 
anxious to have the Philippines 
represented in this collection of 
poems. 

Among the authors whose verses 
will be included in the volume are 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, George 
Stirling, Algernon and Edwin Mark- 
ham. Modern poems will be those 
of Don Blandmg, Gillet Burgess, 
Berton Bralev, Sophie Kerr, and 
many other well J khown present-day 
writers. 

In order to make contact with 
poets in foreign countries, Miss 
Hamilton is writing to the editors 
of foreign newspapers and maga- 
zines. She will welcome suggestions 
from readers who may be able to 
put her in touch with foreign poets. 

dor. Today, under the Japanese 
occupation, it is certain that women 
of the Philippines are pillars of 
strength, holding together family 
life and keeping alive the traditions 
of freedom — preparing for the day 
of liberation. 
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When the Lights Go On Again Lgjggg 



By Marjorie Paton Espanol 3 Associate Editor 




The currently popular song, 
"When The Lights Go On Again/' 
promises a pleasant picture of life 
and. love after the war. So do the 
war slogans which urge us to 1 'Fight 
for the American Way of Living" 
and "Buy Bonds to maintain the 
American Standard", All the econ- 
omists—would-be and professional 
— have their erudite craniums to- 
gether for the purpose of mapping 
out a post-war Utopia. 

Probably, to most of us, the prom- 
ise of peace means the lifting of 
various restrictions which now in- 
hibit our lives; porterhouse steaks 
will miraculously re-appear on our 
menus ; tires will again screech as 
the younger set swish around cor- 
ners on three wheels; paying speed 
tickets will again enter our budgets; 
co-eds will no longer ration dates; 
"cokes" will be guzzled by the 
quart. 

In other words, we expect a gen- 
eral "as you were" condition to 
appear. We forgot that after a 
great crisis, such as we face now, 
the pendulum of events must swing 
forward — not back. 

Not so long ago we passed thru 
another national crisis— the depres- 
sion. Long faces accompanied 
mournful chants across the land as 
sighs rose for "the good old days 
of >27 and '28" when Wall Street 
suckers became millionaires over- 
night — on paper. We weathered 
the depression via the New Deal 
course. Prosperity slowly returned, 
not in paper wealth to the tune of 
heavy installment purchases, but in 
the solid sense of security to the 
masses. 

In other words, after the panic of 
depression, prosperity did return. 
But the "good old days" were gone 
and vanished into the limbo of 
eternity. 

Today we are pegged up in full 
gear, living every second round the 
clock, riding on our nerve, working 
too long and too hard, worrying too 
much. We know that the boys on 
the battle fronts face the real pun- 
ishment of war in its most hideous 
form. We at home try to outwit 
our imaginations by lashing our- 
selves to a feverish pitch of work. 
We dare not stop to think even for 
an instant lest we glimpse the truth 
too clearly. 

Some day the war will be over. 
Some day there will be peace on 



earth. Some day our boys — bro- 
thers, husbands, fathers, sweethearts 
—will come home. 

And some day our jobs will be 
finished at the shipyards, in the air- 
craft factories, in the munitions 
plants, in all the thousand and one 
institutions that furnish implements 
of war. 

And the day our jobs are finished 
our pay checks stop. 

What comes then? What then 
happens to those of us who now 
have more spending money than we 
have ever known before? In what 
place in the sun will the expatriated 
Filipinos find themselves when the 
bells of peace toll? 

Thousands of the Filipinos who 
return will be American citizens 
elevated from a vague status as 
aliens to men who have learned the 
truths of democracy the hard way — 
via blood and sweat and agonizing 
pain. Will these returning heroes, 
conscious of their new dignity and 
responsibility, be satisfied to again 
be relegated to the stations of bus 
boys and cooks and general serv- 
ants? 

Will they continue to be called 
"boys" or will some great liberated 
minds kindly refer to them as 
"men"? 

I have talked to many Filipino 
soldiers about their plans after the 
war. I have seen many of them 
transformed by a chevron on the 
sleeve from play boys into serious- 
minded men. With very few ex- 
ceptions they all like Army life. 
They like the routine of hard work, 
heavy eating, regular hours of sleep- 
ing. Hundreds of them were on the 
brink of physical and moral disaster 
when the Army herded them off the 
streets. 

The contrast between the pre-war 
Filipino and the specimen of today 
is almost as sharp as the contrast 
remarked by Frederic S. Marquardt 
in his hook, "Before Bataan And 
After," in which he compares the 
attitude of the people in the Islands 
under Spanish rule and after thirty 
years under the United States. He 
states that "by 1942 the Filipinos 
had traveled so far , . * toward self- 
respect that he not only looked the 
jap in the eye. He spit in his eye." 

None of the Filipinos I have 
questioned expect to return to their 
former jobs. In other words, as a 
class, they are through as "servants", 
They gladly bequest that status to 



any other minority group that will 
accept it. 

Many of them have been initiated 
into the mysteries of mechanism in 
the Army. They expect to turn 
their knowledge into useful trades 
later. Those in the defense plants 
have also learned trades. They have 
also learned to enjoy the "feel" of 
money in their pockets. The pit- 
tances they received in their old jobs 
no longer appeal to them. 

After the war they expect to go 
into competition with American 
labor, joining the long queues of 
thousands of others forced out of 
work. 

Among those thousands there may 
be some who will remember there is 
a little country which they fought 
to liberate. They may foresee that 
out of its shattered barrios cities will 
rise, that from Maiacanang Palace 
a great flag will proudly wave, a 
symbol of a free nation at peace. 

It will take great courage and 
hard work to re-build the Philip- 
pines. The dead will have given 
them courage while Army discipline 
will have toughened them to hard 
work. 

These then will be the real heroes 
after the war. These shall earn 
monuments from their fellow men; 
To those brave enough to live — 
for the Philippines. They along 
can proudly say, "This is OUR 
land!" 



The population of the Philippines 
(18,000,000) is greater than that of 
any country in the Western Hemi- 
spere, except the United States, Bra- 
zil and Mexica. Its land area 
(115,600 square miles) is greater 
than that of the British Isles, 

★ * * 

Filipinos settled in America about 
1710. They arrived in Louisiana, 
and were known as Malays, but their 
descendants today still claim to be 
Filipinos. One of their settlements, 
not far from New Orleans, has long 
been known as Manila Village. 

* * * 

The Phil ippine flag was turned 
upside down on December 8, 1941, 
when the Japanese attacked. By 
law, the flag is flown with the bule 
on top in time of peace, and the red 
in time of war. 
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Soldiers Hold. 
Festive Day 

The dance and lechonada party 
of the 2nd Battalion, 1st Filipino 
Infantry, at the Hunter Liggett Mil- 
itary Reservation, Camp Roberts, on 
Sunday, the first of this month, was 
a rave success- It was an all-day al 
fresco affair and the attendance of 
more than six hundred people — 
soldiers and civilians — was the 
biggest crowd ever assembled at any 
gathering of Filipinos and their 
American friends so far this year 
anywhere in the State. 

Starting with a mass at the Mis- 
sion San Antonio, at 11:30 in the 
morning, the party retreated to the 
picnic grounds to partake of the 
lechon whetted with soft drinks — 
and, oh, yes, some beer, too! The 
hosts — the soldiers, you know {as 
if you didn't know} were too much 
in a hurry to dance; so, the baboy 
was no sooner chewed and the 
drinks no sooner licked from the 
bottles than the 1st Filipino Infan- 
try orchestra struck — and a- dancing 
most of the lads and the lassies 
went! (Lads, that day, meant sold- 
iers) . 

Interpolating the dances was a 
well prepared program participated 
in by such songstresses as the Misses 
Mary Alice Espiritu and Frances 
Begley of San Francisco, petite Mar- 
tha Braga of Stockton, Consuelo 
Gaeer of Lodi, Dolores Catalia of 
Oakland and Pacita Todtod of San 
Jose; and singers Pfc. Vicente Serna 
and Pvt. Rustico Yparraguirre; 
everyone sang solos. Exhibition 
dances were performed by the 
Misses Betty Paredes of San Fran- 
cisco and Virginia Garcia of Oak- 
land (the latter a hula-hula), with 
AI Nepumoceno tapping for the 
Army. Stanley Orbeta played a 
guitar solo and Pvt. A, Baldonedo 
a violin solo. 

Speeches, of course, there were — 
by S Sgt. Sergio V. Solidarios, who 
was in the finance committee and 
one of the hardest workers for the 
event; Capt. Abdon Llorente, Major 
Talman C Budd and Lt. CoL Geo. 
L, Mann. 

One of the features of the day 
was athletics. The Filipina Athletic 
Club of Stockton, invited thru their 
manager, Catherine S. Cruz, went 
there to conquer the soldiers — and 
the soldiers conquered the girls! 
The FAC suffered its first defeat in 
softball— at the very hands of their 
soldier boys! But they came back 
■ — the charm fuls came back— to am- 
azon the bold hearts in volleyball 
to the tune of 31 to 271 



FLOWERS of the RACE 




Rosk Mascardo 
dau S Wr of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gil Mascardo is a remarkable singer. 
So say the people who have heard 
Rosie Mascardo. She is a senior at 
Mountain View High School and is 
usually asked to take part in the 
school programs. 

She is now eighteen. Because of 
her singing she is one of* the popular 
students in school. And she is a 
good singer, too. She is a member 
of the Red Cross and helps also in 
Welfare work both in school and 
outside. 

Born in Honolulu, on August 8, 
1925, her parents took her to Calif- 
ornia and finally settled down at 



Three special Greyhound buses 
were chartered by the Army boys to 
transport invited friends from San 
Francisco, Stockton and Salinas, It 
was a big day — a fiesta for the her- 
mit (?) Khaki-clads, What a morale 
builder! — everybody yessed. A 
few more feastive events like that ere 
the boys leave for the pleasant job 
of killing Japs and each Filipino 
soldier's quota of Japs to kill will 



Mountain View where Rosie grew 
to be the sweet little damsel that 
she is now. After graduation she 
plans to take a commercial course. 

On August 7, her many friends 
in Mountain View and nearby places 
celebrated her birthday and made 
a festive day of it, ending in danc- 
ing at night. Needless to say, Rosie 
sang a number of songs, and the 
piece she sang best was an old-time 
favorite, 'Til Get By (as long as I 
have you) ' \ An admirer countered 
by singing, "You'd Be So Nice To 
Come Home To." 

Rosie is a bright student and her 
parents and friends are proud of 
her. 



be augmented many fold. 

The officers of the Battalion 
Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company are Lt. Col, George L. 
Mann, Commanding Officer; Major 
Talman C. Budd, Executive Officer; 
Capt. Abdon Llo rente. Adjutant; 1st 
Lt. Wayne R. Rader, Intelligence 
Officer; Capt. Joseph L. Grill, Oper- 
ations and Training; and 1st Lt, 
Emmett C. Cochran, Supply Officer. 
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THE ILOILO CIRCLE 



The Iloilo Circle had an interest- 
ing beginning. It was early in 193$, 
when Stockton Filipinos were 
making preparations to welcome the 
late Francisco Varona on his first 
official visit to Stockton ,that the 
natives of the province of Iloilo 
bethought themselves of going even 
a bit further than the community; 
they planned to stage a salo-salo 




Federico D. Luntao 



(get-together dinner) party for the 
noted labor leader, himself being 
an Ilongo also. 

Nine Iloilo natives got into an in- 
formal discussion about the pro- 
posed dinner. It materialized on 
March 12, 1938, after the one, 
sponsored by the community, was 
held, And it turned out to be quite 
a success, too. Elated by that, the 
nine were joined by many other 
Ilongos present at the party and on 
that same night they organized 
themselves into a new society — the 
Iloilo Circle, Ernesto Dalipe was 
elected president. Within a short 
time the Circle was incorporated as 
a non-profit organization. 

Election of officers is yearly. Pla- 
cid o D. Lazaro was elected presi- 
dent for 1939. He was succeeded 
by Benito Dalipe, 1940. On Decem- 
ber 25, 1941, election day, Federico 
D. Luntao became president. Last 
Christmas Day he was reelected. Ml 
Luntao is also a member of MA- 
BINI Lodge 610, LDT, and fore- 
man of the K. R« Nutting Company. 
He believes in food as one of the 
chief means of winning this war. 

At present the Iloilo Circle, Inc. 
is about the biggest and strongest 
provincial organization of Filipinos 



in the United States. There are 
branches in Los Angeles, Chicago 
and other cities but they are not so 
active as the mother group in 
Stockton. 

It can always be relied upon when 
it comes to civic and patriotic move- 
ments. It has contributed much to 
the war effort and is constantly do- 
ing so. It took active part in the 
big drive for War Relief Fund in 
Stockton, early in 1942; the Annual 
Red Cross Drive; and the big Bond 
Drive, sponsored by the Filipino 
Community of Stockton, last 
September, 

The Circle maintains its club 
headquarters on South Hunter St. 
One of the big events the Filipinos 
of Stockton are eagerly awaiting is 
the Autumn Dance of the Circle. It 
will be on Saturday night, Septem- 
ber 4, at Eagles Hall. From all in- 
dications, it will have a record at- 
tendance because prexy Luntao and 
his committee who have been in- 
viting the young Filipinas in the 
city and neighboring places, have 
been receiving assurances of their 
presence. 

*It will be a night worth remem- 
bering," says Mr. Luntao. "How 
could anyone help remembering it 
when glamour prevades the atmo- 
sphere within the hall!" 



MANILA POST 

(Continued from page 7) 
vice-commander; Emilio Gutierrez, 
2nd vice-commander; Alex S. Ca- 
pas, past commander (in the absence 
of Nick Buenaventura who went to 
the I_L S. Army) ; Leo E. Santiago, 
adjutant (re-elected); Gorgonio N. 
Riofaco, finance officer (re-elected); 
Amador K. Agcaoili, chaplain; Feli- 
pe Atogado, sergeant-at-arms. 

Elected delegates to the State Con- 
vention at San Francisco, August 
16-17-18, were Johnny Samson, 
Alex S. Capas, Julian Sales, Emilio 
Gutierrez. Alternates: G. N. Rio- 
faco, F. Alogado, Ponciano Lachica, 
Claudio Martin, 

Through the initiative of Com- 
mander Samson, the Manila Post 
464, with the cooperation of the 
USO, maintains a Service Men's 
Club <USO), at 619 Temple Street. 
There are writing desks, magazines 
and stationery, all free to men in 
uniform; or their friends could play 
the piano, or listen to radio music 
and broadcasts. It is open every day 
until midnight. 



Goza Is Padrino 
After All ! ! 

The long delayed christening of 
the two sons of Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fonso Dangaran of Kingsburg fi- 
nally materialized on Monday, July 
5, in Stockton. The boys were 
christened Robert Daniel (elder 
son) and Gilbert Patrick Dangaran. 

Marianito Pedro Goza and Con- 
rado Perocho were the godfathers 
and Mrs. Catherine S, Cruz the 




The Dangaran children: Bobby, Ronnie, 
Gilbert, Lore tea 

godmother, of Gilbert, while Al- 
fredo Osano and Loy Adaza were 
the godfathers and Miss Pacita Bra- 
ga the godmother, of Robert, Be- 
cause Mr. Goza, who is with the 
U. S. Merchant Marine (long over 
ten years), had to leave that after- 
noon to catch his ship at San Fran- 
cisco, he could not wait till the 
church ceremonies were over; so he 
was proxied by his good friend, 
Federico D. Luntao, president of 
the Iloilo Circle of Stockton. It 
was Mr. Goza who asked Al Dan- 
garan and his wife Phyllis to wait 
for him till he could have several 
days off from fits ship and thus, 
with his close friends, espouse the 
baptism of the two children. 

He rushed back to San Francisco 
that afternoon, but took care of the 
enormous expenses for the big din- 
ing and dancing party at an ex- 
clusive eatery in the city, following 
the baptism at a Catholic Church. 
There were many guests at the party, 
among whom was Miss Pauline Ven- 
tura, 17 year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Felipe Ventura of San 
Fernando, 

The Dangarans have two other 
children: Loretta Yvonne* and an- 
other son, Ronald Alfonso* Mr. 
Dangaran is a prominent farm con- 
tractor in Kern County, and is an 
active member of the MABINI 
Lodge 610, LDT, 
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BILLY HUNBFELD 

A E D*S i Some day the citizens and resi- 

_^ _ t. dents 0 £ Stockton would hold a 

ST) OnPT/^TTC- f I?™™? 3 g«-*>g«hcr for Billy 

fl X X Vy* I ■ £| |^ > Hunefeld in recognition of hi.s con- 

tribution to the City of Stockton 
and adjacent places in the world of 
sports. For sports is a great morale 

Filipina Athletic Club Evading girls' team from the main- ^ der and . «icourag« healthful 

* | j l r . _ and progressive hvme. 

, „ , ; . . land, she was one of the topnotchers Mu'-M c i j - r L 

In Stockton the Filipino girls are i i c , , mt + J"tunereld is one of the sue 

doing a great deal in E contribu- J*.*" , pIa >\ % ^ P«™*» of wading in the 

* , - r w ■ i mam, but she does best in 2nd base. country. He has been at it. con- 

t.on.to the war effort. They help she ^ ^ a member of Ae tinuously, for more than ten years, 

in War Bond campaigns, take part champion An . Girl Team of L To fare so well in this kind of busi- 

in civic and patriotic programs and before ^ — ^ ^ ness steadily in that length of time 

activities, and most of them even ■ ■ j . c t proves the ability of the man in 

husband to otockton. i - i - « i l i - 

work on the farms and in defense making the right matches, booking 

industries, especially now that it is The tr °P hi « *4> Club won dur- naturals,' p>tnng the right sock- 
vacation time The time of their i»g the Inter- Community Confer- h ' ss - a "d-groan gentlemen - gentle- 
t . r . ♦ i , , ; _ men good and dirtv — against each 
prime hie is ever so occupied. ence games were the E hzalde Tro~ ci ' r j l 
r r / a ^ c A ro other, hlse his customers would be 

And so they are buoyant, blithe P h >V ( sec °nd from W* in the pic- disappointed and lose the address 

and bright — alert and attractive — - ture) for the team gathering the of the Civic Auditorium* But they 

fair and sweet to behold! (You highest points in all games; and the a l wa ys find it — Hunefeld has habi- 

don't believe it? — o. k + , take a gan- Softball and Volleyball ' Trophy tateci them t0 g ° tKere weekl X" 

der at their pix on the opposite /_,n r x , , » w ,.„ y His shows last month were all 

v (smaller one), donated bv William j i i ■ A * 

page.) t - ' w uuam good houses — four weeks m a row. 

^agrimas and Gene Humalon. The Manlapig, Schanabeh Ted Cox, The 
Less than a year ago, Mrs. Cather- first trophy, donated by Commis- French "Angel" world female 
ine S. Cruz organised the Fihpma smner Joaquin M. Elizalde, is to be champeen Mildred Burke and other 
Athletic Club, timbered by near y contested for yearly; and the team mat luminaries, are on Mr. Hune- 
all of the youthful eyefulls or Stock- that wins it two years in succession feld's bookings. Cox, I observe, 
ton. Since then they excelled in retains it permanently. is the most popu ]ar— because he is 
nearly all kinds of athletics and at FcdeHco Q , the "dirtiest gentleman" in the 
present the FAC is about the strong- j a 7 ^untao, president, j ■ £1 rU P m^r 
* »■ * C C \Z and Amado R Pasmn'n »,™k c squared ring. The dirtier, the mer- 
est sports organization of females , T . ., U! i ( R ' ras quin, member, of ? « % * u~~^~ «^ i^n^vi^ 
. f F i a j l L l ■ the Iloilo Cireh> Tt>^ c i rier — the better chance to improvise 
in the north. And the membership " vwcie, .inc., ol Stockton, i i t j r rM<5fri 
■ it r were donors of th** . c rtie vocal chords of the cash custo- 
[s increasing still. , ia " .5 nc corn plete outfit t hn n ut 

* to the team: bails, bats, gloves etc mer ^ r as r ^ BOOH him. 
During the Filipino Intercom- * ? All this month and next Billy 
m unity Conference, July 1-4 at . * , he ot »« officer, of the Filipina Hunefeld's cards include topnot- 
Stockton, these girls once more At ^etic Club of Stockton are Con- chers. Farm workers, shipyard work- 
proved their athletic prowess by de- SLJel ° ° acer ' secretary; Pacita Braga ? ers, factory and office employees 
f eating the highly- tauted Oakland Jl easurer ^ and Natividad {Natti) all find relaxation as they witness 
girls in both Softball and volley ball, Uacer > adviser. the tactics and antics of the super 

In softball the score was 14 to 2, ; . suffermen. 

with the Stocktonites registering PLAYERS and the GAMES THEY PLAY 

four home runs to Q*gg* ^ (See picture on opposite page) 

The home team Babe Ruths were (I— indicates sofrhaH. 7 it l n , - a - U^A 

Constance "Connie" Marcigan (2 sottball, 2— volleyball 3-tenms; 4— ping-pong; 5-bad^ 

home runs), Adeline "Paddy" Dal- ANDRINO, Eleanor P^T^ I f fi U 

ipe (!) and Rosie "Babe" Tancay. BANT1LLO Norma Si ( r h 1 ■ ntrU.r 

* 1 r RAVH ™ i T lNorma Nor— Captain, all games; pitcher 

Norma Bantillo 3 captain and one ^ Y ^ UN ' M *™Y Nan (4-5) 

of the pitchers of team, is an all- rARAT T ED^V" — - - - - - Pat (1-2), 3rd base 

around athlete, often likened to the ^p T T ^ ^ ^ Susanna Sussie (substitute player) 

forld-famous Babe Didrickson (now h^T f^c 3 A h . er . ,ne - - - Nene— manager and coach 

Mrs, George Zaharias). Irene Tap- r 4 If - ** ddy ^* r ^ ht 

urco ? the other pitcher and a volley Virginia Ginger (5) 

ball player, fs also a star performer. ™**V A > Ca ^enne Tally (substitute player) 

The players and the rooters say: ^^ ^7 Contlic < 2 > 

"We're always sure of victory as ^^d A ^^v Gos (substitute player) 

long as Nor and Iree are in the ™™£* Y . °> ™ en ^ (1-2-3), 1st base 

game'* o T Constance Duchess (1-3), center fielder; 2 base 

NAVA < Bri g^a Birdie (L2), catcher; 2nd base 

Catherine "Nene" Cruz, president NAVA T Hden Lena (1-2-4), 3rd base 

of the club and general manager and REVELAR 3 Angelina Angie (1-2) , shortsop 

coach of the teams, is an athlete of &UAR£Z> Norma Babe— mascot 

no mean ability herself. She was a TANCAYV Rosie Babe (1-2) catcher 

star ball player in Honolulu a few FAPURCO, Irene .. j ree ( 1-2 ) /pitcher 

years back; and when an All-Hawaii VALDERRAMA, Regalada Laling fl-4-5) 

Team was formed to play with the VALDEVIA, Eleanor Ely (substiute player) 
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Koetters-Krause Wedding 



FARMER and MUSICIAN 




AS 




Mrs. Keepers, formerly buyer for a large 
Department Store in Chicago. 

The buxon and charming Miss 
Louise Krause, formerly of Chicago, 
and tall, statuesque Joseph Koetters 
of San Jacinto, were married last 
April 28, at St. Anthony's Catholic 
Church, San Jacinto, The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Joseph 
Mackey, 

News of the nuptials, however, 
did not reach the couple's friends in 
Los Angeles until just recently. 

According to a San Jacinto news- 
paper, the bride looked even more 
charming in her pink lace and chif- 
fon gown and a pink picture hat, 
She carried a bridal boquet of Ce- 
cil Brunner roses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Hawk were best man and 
matron of honor. 

After the wedding the couple and 
their friends retreated to the home 
of the bride's parents where a re- 
ception was held. Among those 
present were Mr. and Mrs. E, D. 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
P. Adams, Mrs, Alice C Mathers; 
Mrs. W, H, Mann, Mr. and Mrs! 
Warren Pomeroy, Mrs. C. F 4 Jen- 
sen and the bridegroom's son and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs, Al- 
bert Koetters and their children, 
Mary Lou and Virginia of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Koetters 
will make their home in Hemet. 

The standard time zones in the United 
States are Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific. 

* * * 

Henry: ,f My dear, I really don't think 
you can ever teach that dog to obey you." 

Mrs. Henry: "Nonsense, darling. Just 
remember how obstinate you were when 
we were first married/' 




Johnny Florendo 



Johnny Florendo is a farmer now. 
Fight fans around this region will 
remember him as a tough fighting 
featherweight trying to make a niche 
for himself in fistiana. That was in 
1931-34, and "Filipino Tornado" 
was his nom de guerre. He had 
more than 30 fights, all professional. 

"But my heart was hot in it," he 
said. He knew there was no future 
in it. He scanned the examples of 
Filipino fighters, champions and 
near champions. All of them, with 
the exception of the late Dencio 
Cabanela and Pancho Villa, did not 
fare so well, in fact, many turned 
out to be bums. 

He left cauliflower alley before it 
was too late, What he made in the 
ring was only about enough to pay 
for bills in "normalizing" his ears 
and nose. Then he took up music 
lessons; and farming. Nearly ten 
years of hard work on the farm and 
earnest study in music showed good 
results. Now he is a member of the 
Manila Swingsters, playing the saxo- 
phone. When he has spare time he 
spends it in swimming. Some people 



remark that Johnny looks sorta like 
Phil Harris? 

"But farming is my line," he de- 
clares. "Food is a vital factor in 
this war and the major part of the 
battle on the home front is on the 
farm." 

Florendo is a native of Naguilian, 
La Union. He is a member of 
NOLI ME TANGERE Lodge 516 
LDT. 

He works on the farm and plays 
with the Manila Swingsters evenings 
when the orchestra is engaged. 



HAIRCUTS FOR EXACTING 
PEOPLE 

National 
Barber Shop 

221 S. El Dorado Street 
Stockton, California 



Mel Suguitan 



Ai Ringpis 
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From Soldier to Farmer Bens' Bundle of Joy 




Pedro Jasmin 



Recently released from the U. S. 
Army, Pedro Jasmin is now pro- 
ducing food for the men in Uncle 
Sam's forces and our Allies. He is 
employed at a farm in Woodbridge, 
a few miles from Stockton. 

Mr. Jasmin was living in San 
Francisco when he was inducted last 
year. He was 2nd Worshipful Mas- 
ter of NOLI ME TANGERE Lodge 
516, LDT, of that city. When he 
left the army, where he was a ser- 
geant, 2nd Filipino Infantry, at 
Camp Cooke, he received a high 
commendation from both the bat- 
talion commander and his company 
commander for his efficiency and 
thoroughness in executing com- 
mands. 

He was sergeant-instructor and 
was put in charge of recruits of the 
2nd Filipino Infantry. He was the 
recipient of several gifts during the 
"despedida" party given in his 
honor. 

At 20 a young man's big problem is 
how to make women fall for him; a few 
years later, it is how to prevent them from 
landing him — Helen Rowland. 



Wanted - Now! 

MEN TO WORK ON 
THE FARM 
Picking Grapes and Tomatoes 

Make Big Money to Buy More 
War Bonds 

See or Write 

Pablo Salomon 

Labor Supply — All Kinds of 
Farm Labor 
203 E. Hazelton Ave. 
Phone 2-9013 Stockton, Calif. 




Phillip Christopher Ben, Jr. 

This little bundle of joy is the 
first offspring of Phillip Ben and 
his wife Estella. And his name is 
Phillip Christopher Ben, Jr. Master 
Phillip was born last March 6. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben were married 
at Anaheim in May, 1942. Phillip 
was a resident of Atascadero, while 
the wife was the popular Miss Estel- 
la Abarquez of Placentia, just a few 
miles from Anaheim. She was the 
principal of the adorable "Abarquez 
Trio", popularly known in the 
Southland as "The Filipino An- 
drews Sisters". 

The Bens have bought a home 
of their own in Atascadero where 
they expect to reside indefinitely. 
They are at present in Stockton 
visiting with Mr. and Mrs. Antonio 
R. Cruz. 

Says Mrs. Ben: "Maybe we are 
overly enthusiastic about Junior, 
but Phil and I are centering a great 
deal of our planning for the future 
on him. He is the cutest little darl- 
ing thing, isn't he?" 

This little bundle of joy is the 
cutest little darling thing, sure he is! 

Riches only adorn the home, but vir- 
tue adorns the person. 

★ ★ ★ 

Doctor: "My dear madam, there is 
nothing the matter with you — you only 
need a rest." 

Patient: "But, doctor, just look at my 
tongue." 

Doctor: "It needs a rest, too, madam." 
★ ★ ★ 

Of course, no man understands a~wo- 
man! Any man who professes to under- 
stand woman is either a guileful liar or 
a clairvoyant. — Helen Rowland. 




WILLIAM 
SUAREZ 

LABOR SUPPLY 

All Kinds of Farm Labor 
Grapes, Tomatoes, Etc. 



Proprietor of 

NEW 
CONTINENT 

(Under new management) 

All Kinds of Soft Drinks 
and Refreshments 



233 S. El Dorado Street 
Stockton, California 
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New Aircraft Carrier Is Named Bataan 

Indicative of the great pride the United States entertains for the 
heroism displayed by Americans and Filipinos in the Battle of the Phil- 
ippines, the latest aircraft carrier launched by the Navy was named after 
Bataan, according to the Philippine Office of Special Services. The U, S. S. 
Bataan was the first American aircraft to be named after a World War II 
campaign. 

"No ship bears a more illustrious name," said Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox in his message to President Manuel L. Quezon informing 
him of the new warship s launching at the yards of the New York Ship- 
building Corporation in Camden, New Jersey. "The U. S. S* Bataan 
commemorates a campaign that has become a symbol of the fortitude 
and endurance of free men in the face of overwhelming odds. It has a 
rendezvous with destiny that shall not be denied. I know that you and 
your brave people will join with all Americans in wishing the Bataan and 
the men who will sail in her Godspeed and good hunting," 

President Quezon replied to Secretary Knox: 

"I am delighted to learn of the launching of the United States air- 
craft carrier Bataan. The valor of the American and Filipino fighting 
men who battled through the long months on Bataan will serve as an in- 
spiration to the men of this fine new ship. To the people of the Philippines, 
who live only for the day of victory and liberation, the Bataan will be a 
symbol of the inevitable defeat of Japan. Our fighting comradeship was 
sealed in the foxholes of Bataan, and hallowed forever in the shallow 
graves of that bloodstained bit of land. Today our hearts go with the 
men who built this ship, with the sailors who will man her, and with the 
aviators who will take off from her flight deck. In the name of the Fil- 
ipino people, I extend to all of them my most fervent wishes for good 
fortune and speedy victory." 

Vice-President Sergio Osmena, accompanied by his daughter Maria 
and Col. Manuel Nieto, represented the Philippines and President Quezon 
at the launching ceremonies. Mis Osmena acted as maid of honor to the 
sponsor, Mrs. George D. Murray, wife of the Rear Admiral Commandant 
of the United States Naval Air Training Station at Pensacola, Florida. 



Sign Painting Is 
Big Business 

In Los Angeles sign painting is 
certainly big business. At least to 
Frank Sandoval who made it so 
himself. Frank, brilliant, suave and 
debonair, is an artist of no mean 
ability. He has weilded the brush 
for many, many a year. 

About a decade ago Mr. Sando- 
val had his establishment called 
"Frank's Signs/' It was still de- 
pression time, nevertheless he fared 
well. Few years following he had 
more business than he could take 
care of. 

"The whole Main Street is mine!" 
Frank Sandoval released the state- 
ment et ah Good artists — of the 
Sandoval standard — were hard to 
find. With Frank not just any sign 
painter would do; he's got to be an 
expert to join the Sandoval clan. 

At present Mr, Sandoval has his 
studio named "Olvera Signs," lo- 
cated at 604 North Main Street. 
And with his partner, R, Morin, and 
an expert assistant, they are now 
able to fill up orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

Frank is a veteran of World War 
L He was with the U. S. Navy. He 
and his wife Margaret (Inday) are 
always dependable when it comes 
to helping in the civic and patriotic 
movements of Filipinos in Los An- 



Res. 119 E. Lafayette St. 



Phone 2-0462 



BENITO R. ALCANTARA 

Management 

La Unioil Supply Co- 
Groceries — Merchandise 
Beer and Wine 

236 S. El Dorado St. — Phone 3-1800 



Manila Cafe 

SEA FOODS 
Our Specialty 

112 E. Lafayette St. — Phone 2-9488 
Stockton - California 



Philippine Mercantile Corp'n 

Authorized Capital #75*000.00 

Groceries - Fish - Meat - Philippine Food 
Products - General Merchandise 




Nick Juario, General Manager 
227 S. Madison St, Phone 2-1110 Stockton 



Across the 
Editors 
Desk .... 



Issuing the Philipine-Amcrican OB- 
SERVER in its new form merely answers 
the numerous mid repented suggestions 
of readers and friends, all to the same 
effect, that it be turned into a magazine. 

Since its inception the OBSERVER has 
been a tabloid, except in 1937 when, it 
came out in standard newspaper size; 
then reverted to tabloid. 

The magazine form is satisfactory to 
me. A publication that does not come out 
oftcner than once a month should be is- 
sued in magazine form. The OBSERVER 
came out fortnightly when it was in tab- 
loid. Except, of course, when the pnper 
is bi£ l^e the Philippines Star Press which 
I am also editing in Los Angeles; it is of 
regular newspaper size, 14 to 16 pages 
each issue. Publisher B. G. Aquino is justi- 
fied in putting it out only once a mouth. 
The Star Press, by the way, is one of the 
most consistent Filipino papers in the 
country, having been on the field for 
more than ten years* 

This is the initial number of the OB- 
SERVER in magazine form, And I shall 
keep it that way* I have domiciled its 
main office in Stockton because at the 
present time Stockton has the biggest 
Filipino population in the United States. 
Los Angeles, up to three years ago. was 
the U. S. Philippine capital, in point of 
population. Now it is Stockton and in all 
likelihood it will keep its Filipino resi- 
dents here even long after this war is over, 

I have been visiting Stockton for well 
nigh two years now* at times sojourning 
here for as long as four or five days, and 
during those visits } had occasions to be 
with we 11 -known Filipinos* nearly all of 




them farmers and businessmen, and I 
have been prevailed upon to resume my 
publication here or start a new one, 

Of course, I would not start a new one. 
The OBSERVER has been a fine publi- 
cation, if I may say it, and it seems to be 
the logical mouthpiece for the thousands 
of Filipinos not only of Stockton but also 
of other parts of the United States. 

The OBSERVER'S slogan is "The 
Champion of Filipino Welfare and 
Square Deal". This magazine commits it- 
self to that, will live up to that slogan. 
This is an independent organ, has no axe 
to grind, bound to no political group, 
controlled by no "big shot" or clique. 

This number has been prepared in such 
a short time— nine days to be exact— and 
in such a hurry, In order to come out be- 
fore the 19th; and being all alone, the 
work was a bit difficult. It was nonetheless 
a pleasure doing it, having in mmd the 
bought that this issue is dedicated to one 
of the great men of the *T * 

proven statesmanship, leadership nnd pa 
Triotism: Manuel U Quezon. This . a 
wry humble way of showing bomage 
.nd love to a man of President Q^on 
gr eatness~but the heart that off ers >t . 
a, big as ,ho Philippines itself, h w,)I not 

md Americans feel the same way. a, they 
think of him on bis natal day. 

Subsequent issues of this maga.me will 
,ee improvements. Within its covers rcad^ 
It Ji find Nicies on divers subject 
—economic*, labor, government, social 
affairs, sports and the vital top.es of the 
day— rhat will be valuable and mterestmg 
to r aad. Besides feature articles there will 



be a literary section, a short story when 
it could be obtained, a "Flowers of the 
Race" section, and miscellaneous things. 
In other words, readers will have a maga- 
zine that will not be boring to read. 

The Philippine-American OBSERVER 
cemes to Stockton with no obligations or 
indebtedness left behind in Los Angeles. 
I believe it is important to mention that. 
I have never solicited subscriptions, have 
always refused to accept them when off- 
ered, and all those that have been sent 
in through the mail have been returned, 
every one of them. This was because I was 
not so sure if I could keep the paper 
steady. When I was quite "green" in this 
work I accepted some subscriptions; and 
when I could not make a go of it due a 
big overhead— office, printers, phone bills 
clerk, postage, etc., and the subscription 
and ad money not turned in by solicitors 
— naturally, I had to discontinue the 
publication. But it was an honest mistake, 
as any fair-minded man can see. And 
even at that, as I look a while back, I can 
say that there was no harm done to any- 
one — except to myself, myself alone. For 
most of the subscriptions then were on 
crc d\l — with most every "subscriber" hesi- 
tating ro send in 1ms remittance 'until 
the next issue,* 5 for fear that next issue 
might no i come out^- which, of course, 
could not come out on the will-pay-you- 
next-timc basis. Even Hearst, McFadden, 
Faweett could not surmount that handi- 
cap in their tyro days of publishing. 

My publication at that time was The 
Filipino Youth. When I went ahead with 
the P A OBSERVER, I had my lessons 
and I was careful; I did not solicit sub- 
scriptions and refused to accept any, as 
already stated above. That is why the 
OBSERVER comes to Stockton with a 
clean slate. 

This time subscriptions are in order. 
The P A OBSERVER is here to stay. It 
is hoped that those who would like to 
subscribe would not put it off day after 
day but send it in at the first convenience 
they have, thus helping this magazine 
perform its unselfish service to the Fihpj. 
nos as well as to their numerous friends 
and sympathizers among Americans and 
those of the Allied Nations, 

Needless to say, the P-A OBSERVER 
is 100 per cent in support of Uncle Sam's 
war program, fully convinced that Presi^ 
dent Roosevelt and his War Cabinet are 
steering the wheel to ultimate Victory. 
Then "the lights will go on again all over 
the world"! 

So long, folks — "See you in Manila!" 
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Gcme . . . 

LET US SEE 
THESE BEAUTIFUL 
ISLES ...... 

And Scenic Trips 
And Films 

Beautiful Pagsanjan, 
Province of Laguna, 
A Typical Philippine Town, 




Now that the Philippines is well on its way to deliverance from the bloody hands 
of the Japanese, ic is but proper and timely that the Americans should know about the 
unusual beauty with which nature has endowed those lovely isles of the Eastern Seas — 
lovely isles that compose the Beautiful Philippines. 



To many who read this, it shall 
be given to learn somewhat of the 
loveliness of the Islands in the films, 
True, the cunning thief, the camera, 
has filched from Nature but little 
of the secret of her colors. But 
even so, the films will tell more 
than dull print can ever hope to 
portray. And with imagination- 
perchance those so favored will 
think, when they leave the cine, 
they have seen the Philippines. 

Seen, they may have, but did 
they sense the magic of her? They 
tell of the "Call of the East," of 
the witchery of the Tropics. Let 
them come to the Philippines and 
they shall feel the power of the 
double enchantment, for a tropic 
and an eastern sorceress both is 
Filipinas. 

Just when does she begin to 
murmur the charm that draws the 
stranger from other lands to her? 
Answer, you who have felt her 
spell. Was her very name enough? 
Did some faint whisper come to 
your inner ear that day the captain 
registered 'Tropics" in his white 
uniform and the passengers butter- 
flic d forth at the signal from their 
sober, temperate zone chrysalises? 
Or was it when the Southern Cross 
lifted above the horizon or later, 
when the enraptured gaze turned 
from the moon's resplendent track 
across the waves to watch the phos- 



m on Radio Station KFI. L 
I J ea ti of t he Or ie nt' 
N ort hern Calif or n w 
York and Eastern States - — I I : U) 



phorescence shimmer away from 
the vessel's* forefoot? Was it the 
gorgeous sunsets, rose and crim- 
soned broidered with gold, suffus- 
ing the azure and white of the sky 
above, tinging the violet and green 
of sea; dissolving into purples, 
greys, darker and darker, to be 
shrouded at last in the cloak of 
night: and the sunrises reversing 
the miracle of celestial splendor 
that no human speech, nor brush, 
can ever depict, that wiled you? 
Or did the angry lightnings from 
Filipinas' eyes entice while they 
bade you beware? 

The morning breeze springs up 
— a caress, no more — and the 
palm-lined shores with their vil- 
lages clustering about some grey 
old church and white convent 
grow distinct; the coral atolls 
where the still waters are green as 
a pale emerald, the flying fish skim- 
ming over the glittering ocean. dis~ 
tract the attention from the purple 
haze of mountains deep shaded 
with mighty forests. At last Cor- 
rcgidor, stalwart sentinel at the 
wide harbor's mouth, the watclv 
dogs b Fraile and El Carabao at 
his heels, steps into view. Down 
^ebay.amid the shipping of many 
JJtioiis. glides the steamer, and the 
launches of the customs and quar- 
antine nose out to sniff the stranger 
over. 7 he Faro I a comes 



then the grizzled old swashbuckler, 
Fort Santiago, with his plain, but 
so serviceable, American hat — the 
headquarters of the U. S. Army in 
the Philippines. 

They named Manila the Pearl of 
the Orient, for in the East abound 
the pearl clusters, the richest of its 
imagery for all that is pure and 
precious, lovely and beloved. But a 
ruby she is when the flame flowers 
of the fire-trees crown her, an em- 
erald for her perpetual green, a 
turquoise for her skies: all the jew- 
els, she and the rest of the Philip- 
pines with her. She is so colorful 
— the very 'White Wings 11 on the 
Bagumbayan tone is as to their 
nether garments with the camias 
and hybiscus and the fire-trees. The 
everyday clothes of the populace 
titillate the color sense and when 
there is a procession or other festiv- 
ity the effect is heady like wine. 
Royal purple, plum, heliotrope, 
mauve, magenta, solferino, scarlet, 
flame, geranium, cerise, salmon, 
pinks (there is a girl's school that 
turns out over a thousand strong 
in pink, and another that marches 
in cerulean blue) ; greens, vivid 
and tender: all the blues: yellow, 
orange, champaca : every hue, 
shade and tint Art has borrowed 
from Nature — or invented - — if, 
indeed, she ever did invent any — 
blend, combine, contrast, and, 
where it suits their caprice, laugh 
defiance at each other. Of a truth 
(Continued on Page 16) 



nearer and 

— Way n^ft/'oVfer'?' ^ ™? PACIFIC STORY broadcast on -Manila: The 
and Pacific Coast'— If) 7n rt -"" e: Los A "9^S and Southern California — 11:15; 
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Next Topic: "The Filipino Underarm/" * J NetWork from the NBC Studios in Hollywood. 

gtouna. Sunday, Nov. 5, same station, same time. Don't miss it. 
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OSMEM PAYS TRIBUTE TO QUEZON 

Sergio Osmcna, President of the Philippines, in his first broadcast 
after taking the presidential oath of office paid fitting tribute to his life- 
Jong friend, the late President Manuel L. Quezon. President Osmena, 
speaking on the March of Time program Thursday, August 3, over the 
National Broadcasting Company's coast-to-coast hook up, said: "The 
story of Manuel L. Quezon's life is the story of a people who love 
freedom and are ready to sacrifice for it. He is not really dead/" the 



President continued, "He lives in 
the heart of eighteen million Fili- 
pinos, and in that of every man 
who loves freedom/' 

Full text of President Osmena's 
broadcast follows; 

"Manuel L. Quezon's fighting 
heart ceased to beat at 10:05 last 
Tuesday morning. He died in 
Saranac Lake, New York, after a 
gallant fight against a pulmonary 
disease that had been sapping his 
vitality away these many years. 
Courageous to the end, he spoke 
the night before of how he would 
return to his beloved Philippines. 
His optimism was enhanced by the 
landings on Numfoor Island six 
hundred miles from the Philippines 
and the attacks on Halmahera and 
Palau by forces under General Mac- 
Arthur and Admiral Nirmtz. 

"The story of Manuel L. Que- 
zon's life is the story of a people 
who love freedom and are ready to 
sacrifice for it. It is also the story 
of Filipino loyalty to America and 
the ideals for which America 
stands, Quezon rose in popular 
esteem and received more evidences 
of his people's confidence and trust 
than any countryman of his as he 
grew to be more and more the 
symbol of the Filipino struggle for 
independence. At the same time, he 
maintained his leadership because 
the Filipino nation knew he had 
an abiding faith in the sense of 
fairness and justice of the American 
people, and that when the crucial 
test came, his loyalty to America 
would not be found wanting. 

'The test came in the First 
World War, when soon after 
America joined the war, Manuel L. 
Quezon, as President of the Senate, 
on behalf of his people offered to 
President Wilson a division of Fili- 
pinos, 25,000 strong, to fight for 
America on the battlefields of Eu- 
rope. The test came again in the 
second World War when after the 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor, 
be led his people to fight by the 
side of America, and he himself sick 



as he was, joined General Mac- 
Arthur in Corregidor. 

"It is a real tragedy that we 
should lose him now. The forces 
of victory are on the march every- 
where, in Normandy, in Poland, in 
Italy; the German defenses are 
crumbling down and the United 
Nations are advancing on every 
front. In the Pacific, with Saipan 
and Tinian taken, with Guam prac- 
tically in American hands, with the 
B-29's. America's super- fortresses 
engaged in destroying Japanese 
production centers, with our be- 



loved General MacArthur hammer- 
ing at Japanese outposts three hun- 
dred miles off rhe Philippines- wirh 
the United States Navy in the 
Pacific converted into the most 
powerful fleet now sailing the seven 
seas, we are definitely on our way 
back to the Philippines. How 
tragic, indeed, that he whose every 
dream was to see the complete lib- 
eration of his country should pass 
away now when the dawn of free- 
dom is abour to break for his 
people! 

"We will miss him. and in miss- 
ing him, his memory will be our 
inspiration to continue in the path 
he has set out for us. He is not 
really dead. He lives in the heart of 
eighteen million Filipinos, and in 
that of every man who loves free- 
dom. Another name has been added 
to the list of immortals — Manuel 
L« Quezon.'" 




Photo U'om Philippe Department of Information and Public Relations 



txt \ ctrrMOTON D. C— Colonel Carlos F. Romulo takes his oath of 
^ Resident Commissioner of the Philippines to the United 

0 ? L the floor of the United States Congress, August 21, from 
n^muei Ravburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives 

i ft> c ' " ''" 1 ' ' " 

the new 
Romulo 



nmuel Ravburn, Speaker ot tne nouse or representatives 
rlmeressman C + Jasper Bell (right), m his introduction of 
v Commissioner to Congress, praised the work of Colonel 
"not only as a soldier but as a writer and educator." 
lowing the ceremony, Colonel Romulo was given a rising 



i "not onlv as a soiuier uu* a& o. 
Following the ceremony, Colonel Romulo was given a rising 
f fvmn Members of Congress and visitors in the House Gallery, 
™S£inlV and 'employees of the Commonwealth Government, high- 
Military men who had fought in the Satan n campaign, out- 
aS^m^S^^ members of the Filipino community fa, Wash, 

ington wie P 1 ^ Commissioner, Colonel Romulo will represent the 
Filipino people in the United States Congress, 
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A HUMAN CREED 

I live for those who love me, For the cause that lacks assistance; 

For those who know me true, For the wrong that needs resistance; 

For the heaven that smiles above me, For the future in the distance. 

And awaits my spirit, too; And the good that I can do. 

— -Selected, 



FOOD CAMPAIGN FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES 



The most imperative need of the people of the 
Philippines when its repossession by the American- 
Philippine forces takes place is food. The time to 
garner foodstuffs is NOW. 

In an interview with President Sergio Osmena at 
his office in Washington, last August, the chief execu- 
tive was emphatic in pointing to food as the nrst 
essential need of the Americans and Filipinos in the 
Philippines the day General Douglas MacArthur and 
his Filipino-American forces return there. 

"There are three things that are badly needed by 
ir nonnl«> u,^v u~~,„ " D„>c;^nr Osmena said, ana 



, The Japanese, in their forced dorninat ion of he 
Islands, provide themselves with all the food t ««J" 
able there. And they send foodstuffs from «W 
Pines to the Japanese mainland, and to their fighting 
men in Manchuria. China, Thailand, Burma ; and tm 
Southwest Pacific. And the main foodstuff they lake 
and send out is — Rice 

Rice is also the staple food of the H^f** Kjg 
cultivation the native farmer has an '"^"^ * 
an.mal for his help - the Carabao. The Carabao is 
used in plowing and harrowing the nee fields. 

during the - Batt , e of the Philippines" tb | s *"'™ s 
was practically wiped out; and whatever ^rabao r 
left ahve was taken away from the nauve fa rt n etoy 
the enemy. Deprived of this Old Faithful, this 



"Old Reliable/' the Filipino farmer is badly handi- 
capped in the production of this staple product; and 
thus is the scarcity of rice felt more badly now than 
ever before in the history of the Islands. 

THE OBSERVER appeals to all Filipinos in the 
United States, and to their American cousins, to start 
a Drive — NOW — for the acquisition of rice to be 
provided to the destitute people of the Philippines 
when invasion is at hand. 

ft suggests that Filipinos in their respective com- 
munities elect trustworthy men and women to a 
special "Rice Campaign Committee"' whose function 
will be to encourage their countrymen to donate at 
least one sack of rice; to provide a safe storehouse to 
keep this foodstuff until ready for shipment to the 
Philippines; and to devise ways and means to acquire, 
after rice, other foodstuffs such as those aforemen- 
tioned in this editorial. 

(Warning to opportunists and racketeers: If you want to 
get in on this human and patriotic movement, help and give 
— instead of help and fill your pockets*) 

The Observer also suggests to rice dealers to sell 
at cost price, if possible, or at the least profit, after 
verifying that the rice order is not for the personal 
use of the buyer or his friends here, but specifically for 
those in the Philippines; and said order to be delivered 
directly to the storehouse so designated. 

Let us start this Rice Campaign NOW, And when 
invasion comes we shall have plenty of it to ship to 
our dear people in the Philippines. 

( NOTE : Elsewhere in this issue, B. R- Alcantara. Stockton 
businessman And rice dealer offers 900 or so sacks of rice be has 
at cost price.) 
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A Study in Pigmentation 

DEDICATED TO HIS EXCELLENCY, THE LATE MANUEL L. QUEZON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
By Ida JV, Wetter son 



(This Poem won the First Prize for Poetry at the New York World's Fair, 1939.) 



JDA N. WELLEBSON 



■ 



/ gaze on far horizon, 

Reflecting, deep in thought, 

On man and all the Ages! 

What have the Ages wrought? 

The radio, the telephone. 

The steamship and the plane. 

Electric tight and telegraph. 

And artificial rain; 

Machinery, photography 

The sciences and arts; 

All epoch-making miracles — 

Devoid of human hearts! 

The pyramids of Egypt, 

The Sphinx of mystery. 

And war and peace and valorous deeds 

Far back into history, 

And Bible names significant. 

Of pre-historic date — 

But who's the mighty genius 

Who tnoented racial hate? 

The paleface hates the negro, 

The Gentile hates the Jew, 

The Catholic hates the Protestant, 

Though differences are few! 

The Hitler czar hates everyone 

Who's not of Aryan birth! 

Benito Mussolini thought 

He was master of the Earth! 

The Fascist Mussolini 

And the Nazi Hitlerite 

Are working on the theory 

That brutal force is right! 

The laborer, the foreigner, 

The Catholic and the Jew, 

Are all among the victims 

Of the Nazi ballyhoo! 



And Justice, blind and crippled. 

With sightless eyes she weeps! 

The Dove of Peace attempts to fly — 

But broken-winged it creeps 

Into a hole to die, away 

From Man's grim, sordid strife! 

Behold! What radiance from afar, 

So dazzling, bright with life. 

On far horizon suddenly 

Appears mysteriously? 

An optical illusion 

Or a vision fair to see? 

Is it, indeed a wondrous dream. 

Or bright reality? 

An Inter-racial country, 

From prejudices free! 

And racial hate shall vanish 

Forever, evermore! 

And Justice shall unbind her eyes, 

So blinded heretofore! 

The Dove of Peace shall fly again. 

With laurels, to the skies. 

And worldly strife shall end in peace, 

And Brotherhood shall rise! 

A Universal Brotherhood, 

An educated race! 

One Cod for all — - to free the world 

From prejudiced disgrace! 

So fear not, O you tortured ones, 

The time will come at last, 

When Universal Brotherhood 

Bedims a hideous past! 

And Malays, Turks and Russians, 

And Negroes and Chinese, 

And Christians, Jews. Mohammedans, 

Will join their hands in Peace! 




READ- 
the Novembc 

and international !v i,. no v n \ ■"■ '/,; . h . M ..3 
author, besides being a noted musician like her - 
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Quezon, The Apostle of 
Phil ippine Nationalism 

By Diosdado M, Yap 

Editor and Publisher, "Batasn"* Magazine 



When Manuel Luis Quezon, president of the Philippine government- 
in-exile, died on August t f 1944, a career ended that stretched from a 
tbatched-roof hut in the remote Luzon village of Baler to the mahogany 
halls of Malacanang Palace in Manila. He died peacefully after a long 
siege of illness hardly the kind of death his adventurous life forecast. 

Few Americans who read of Quezon's death realized chat one of the 
great champions of liberty, one of the few men who became a part of his 
people and his people a part of him, had passed away from the earth. 
Quezon was known in the capitals of the world, but few of the plain 
of the earth, outside his 



in 

to 



people 

native Philippines, knew of his 
colorful life or had heard of his 
dynamic speeches. Away from his 
native land, he maintained a reserve 
befitting the leader of a free people. 

Although in virtual retirement 
and half-hidden from the public 
prints by the news of the global 
war Quezon's last days were filled 
with as many expressions burning 
with a love of liberty as were those 
he echoed through the mountains 
of the Philippine back-country 
when he fought fox freedom from 
the Americans at the side of Gen- 
eral EmiUo Aguinaldo, the spiritual 
heir of Dr. Jose Risal, whose writ- 
ings still inspire modern scholars. 

News of his death saddened tens 
of thousands of Filipinos 
America, who were preparing 
drink toasts to his health on August 
19 when he would have been 66 
« rt M The Office of War In- 
KSaSon. which had placed to 
broadcast a message from h.m on 
h s 66th birthday to his native peo- 
nta in their own national tongue. 
¥?eaIog. instead sadly gave out the 
« of his death. The news 
„hr qidness to the chancelleries 
S°ev?y m-ber of the United Na- 
°? L / nr while he was a stranger 

places of the world. 

ft is likely that no man living in 
the world today has won as many 

liriril battles and has held a peo- 
P ? 1 « much in the hollow of his 
&d for iost 40 years as had 
urUin little man with the pam- 
tb %k df e, who conquered tuber- 
wrecked iac 



Luis 
t 



been in 



in the Philippines longer than the 
leader of any representative govern- 
ment on earth and he accomplished 
this remarkable record in a country 
made up of 7,09 I islands, with as 
many political viewpoints, cus- 
toms, religions and folkways. To 
learn how he was able to win elec- 
tion after election, although faced 
with powerful and well-financed 
enemies, would make an interesting 
project for political scientists, and 
were any American politician to 
learn exactly how Quezon held the 
loyalty of most of the voters so 
long, it is doubtful that 10 terms 
would be too much for him to ask. 

He never lost a political battle, 
from the time he became "fiscal/' a 
post corresponding to that of jus- 
tice of the peace in this country, 
until death claimed him. His poli- 
tical career was so closely inter- 
twined with the political history 
and improvements of the Philip- 
pines that a list of his "firsts" neces- 
sitates the listing of the dates of the 
beginning of every important new 
step toward freedom taken by his 
native land since the end of the 
! hihppine insurrection. 

He was elected first floor leader 
of the first Filipino Assembly in 

He was elected first President of 
the first Filipino Senate, organized 
in 1 9 1 6, 

He was elected first President of 
the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, November 15, 1935. 

When it was recognized in No- 

St?* t 9 | 4 A that no elections 
cou d be held for President of the 
miippme Commonwealth and al- 

Er ded ^ i n ° P * s «fcnt should 
serve more than eight years, the 



MANUEL LUIS QUEZON 

Congress of the United States, for 
the first time in its history, voted 
to set aside a written constitution 
and to continue Quezon as Presi- 
dent of the Philippines until such 
time as elections could be held in 
the islands, Sergio Osmena, vice 
president of the government-in- 
cxile, who acceded to the presidency 
on the death of Quezon, acquiesced 
in this proposal. 

So far as is known, the first two 
Americans ever to see Quezon and 
to give him more than passing no- 
tice were two soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force in the 
Philippines who captured him on 
a hot day in August in the little 
mountain town of Mariveles, A 
short, sply, handsome little man, 
he was dressed in a rather nonde- 
script uniform when he was cap- 
tured by Lieutenant Lawrence S. 
Miller and Private Roy Squires, 
who immediately gave him his free- 
dom under the general amnesty 
then being offered all insurrection- 
ists who would surrender peace- 
fully and take an oath of allegiance 
to the American flag. 

In his later life, Quezon was to 
become known as something of a 
dandy i n political circles the world 
oyer, but there was little to indicate 
his future sartorial perfection the 
day he became an American subject. 

Quezon had given up for a pur- 
pose. He immediately went to 
Manila to verify whether or not 
General Aquinaldo really had been 

un tUrL>d ' as had been rumored - 
when he learned that this was true 
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and transmitted the news back to 
the remaining Filipino forces, the 
revolution quickly dissolved, 

StiU of college age, Quezon re- 
turned to law school in Manila, 
where he had received his high 
school and college education in a 
Catholic academy, after having 
mastered his elementary education 
by studying under his own father, 
a poor school-teacher In Baler. 
Earlier, in high school, Quezon had 
earned the nickname of "the big 
windbag" because of his propensity 
for oratory, but no one called bim 
that when he came back from the 
wars- He had worked himself up 
from an infantry lieutenant to a 
major during two years of guerilla 
warfare under General Aguinaldo. 

By coincidence, he and Sergio 
Osmena, his successor, were class- 
mates at Santo Tomas University, 
where both received their law de- 
gree in 1903. Osmena was second 
scholar in the class, while Quezon 
was among the highest ten in the 
final exams. Their names were first 
linked on the final class roll, with 
Osmena being listed alphabetically 
as No. 282 and Quezon as No. 
283. The two leaders, who fought 
and worked together for 40 years, 
were not at all alike physically or 
temperamentally. Quezon was 
more of the Spanish type, open- 
hearted and sagacious, while Os- 
mena, who has Chinese blood, is 
more circumspect in disposition. 

In the early days of their politi- 
cal life, Osmena seemed to be forg- 
ing ahead and it was he who saw 
to it that Quezon was appointed 
Resident Commissioner in Wash- 
ington, where Quezon served from 
May 15, 1 909, to January, 1917, 
staying so long that many political 
observers in the islands thought 
that he had lost the admiration and 
affection of his people* 

However, as usual, Quezon's 
showmanship made him the man 
of the hour on his return. When 
he returned to the islands, it was in 
company with the new Governor- 
General, Francis Burton Harrison, 
former Congressman from New 
York and noted Tammany leader. 
When President Wilson was con- 
sidering whom to appoint Gover- 
nor-General, it was agreed that 
Harrison could name the new ap- 
pointee but that he should consult 
with Quezon. When Harrison 
went to Quezon, the latter replied: 
"Why could you not become the 
Governor-General yourself?" Later, 
Harrison agreed to take the post 
and, when he arrived at the islands, 



he gave Quezon the credit for his 
appointment. 

The fact that Harrison proved 
to be the most ardent advocate of 
the doctrine, "the Philippines for 
Filipinos," added to the fact that 
he admitted he owed his appoint- 
ment to Quezon, made the latter 
the popular hero in the islands, 
Back in Washington, Quezon con- 
tinued his fight for new concessions 
fox the Philippines and was re- 
warded with the so-called Jones 
Law, which made provision for a 
Senate in the Philippines. When he 
stood for election to this body, be 
was elected by an overwhelming 
vote, and the new Senate, in turn 
made him its first president, the 
highest office in the land at .the 
time. 

Known as a "ladies' man/' Que- 
zon was looked upon as a confirmed 
bachelor until, in December, 1918, 
he and a cousin, Miss Aurora 
Aragon, were married in Hong- 
kong. They honeymooned in 
America. The union was blessed 
with three children, all still living. 
They are Maria Aurora and Maria 
Zenaida and Manuel Luis Quezon 
Jr., who were at his bedside with 
their mother when the "star ol 
Baler" passed into the Great be- 
yond. 

While there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that Quezon had 
the slightest reservation when he 
rook the oath of allegiance to the 
American flag on his capture in 
1903 every move that he made 
thereafter was spurred by a thought 
he expressed in a famous line from 
one of his speeches: 

"I prefer a government run like 
hell by Filipinos to a government 
run like heaven by Americans. 

Since the first political race in 
which he engaged, when he run on 
an "immediate independence 
Ink Quezon did everything in 
his moral and legal power to pro- 
moted independence of his nation 
by peac ful means. On more than 
oL P occasion f his political enemies 
no need out to him that no nation 
Over bad attained vndependenc 
ronioletely without bloodshed, but 
ffXS ^ways to the hope that 
A m enca g wouId let go of the islands 
before his death. 

He died with this hope fulfilled, 
for only two months before his 

CnSn Sn, the islands and 



the military authorities had de- 
clared the area safe. Until this reso- 
lution passed, unanimously, the 
law then in effect would have given 
the Philippines freedom on July 4, 
1946. 

Noted for his ability to 'play 
poker," either actually or in politi- 
cal hide-and-seek, Quezon was a 
natural mixer. Ready of wit and 
quick on the come-back, his extem- 
poraneous remarks on the political 
platform in the Philippines made 
bim famous, but feared by rivals. 
On the occasion of the first conven- 
ing of the Filipino Assembly in 
1907, at which he was named floor 
leader, Quezon was the first Fili- 
pino to speak. When William 
Howard Taft, then Secretary of 
War, failed to put in an appearance 
to preside at the first working ses- 
sion of the Assembly. Quezon arose 
and said: 

"It seems to me, gentlemen of 
the assembly, that the hour has 
come for us to begin our task. We 
have not opened the session until 
now, in the belief that the Honor- 
able Secretary of War would come 
to preside over the Assembly unril 
the Speaker shall have been duly 
elected, but since he has not come, I 
propose that in accordance with our 
agreement arrived at in the prelimi- 
nary sessions, and in conformity 
with the established practice, in the 
Congress of the United States, the 
session should now be opened in 
order that we can proceed with the 
election of the Speaker 

That was 37 years ago and Os- 
mena, the same Osmena who now 
succeeds Quezon, seconded the mo- 
tion, Osmena a few minutes later 
was named speaker and Quezon 
was elected by acclamation as floor 
leader. 

It was only a year later that 
Quezon began the world tours that 
were to make him famous in the 
Philippines and known in every 
capital in the world. With two 
other members of the new Assem- 
bly, he went to St, Petersburg to 
attend the International Naviga- 
tion Conference, but they arrived 
just as the conference broke up, 

Nothing daunted, Quezon spent 
every penny of the 34,000 pesos 
voted for his traveling expenses, 
coming home by way of Washing- 
ton, where he breakfasted with 
President Theodore Roosevelt and 
came away with a spoken promise 
of the President that the Philip- 
pines would be completely inde- 
pendent within 20 years. 

Few political leaders have with- 
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stood the sicknesses that have 
plagued Quezon through the years 
and continued to hold the reins of 
power/ First stricken with tuber- 
culosis in 1927. Quezon spent 
many months in a Southern Call- 
forma sanatorium and recovered, 
although he left his sick-bed at one 
time-in an effort to influence some 
Philippine legislation then before 
the Senate. In 1934 r while on a 
world tour, he was stricken with 
kidney stones and underwent an 
operation at Johns-Hopkins Hos^ 
pita! in Baltimore. He was stricken 
with a later attack of tuberculosis 
even before he left the Philippines 
in the spring of 1942 with General 
Douglas MacArthur, whom he had 
known since they were youths in 
Manila. 

The philosophical manner in 
which he took his bodily pains is 
best illustrated by what he told the 
nurses at Johns-Hopkins when he 
was awaiting the operation there: 

"When I left Manila, the doctor 
warned me not to take anything 
alcoholic; but when I went to Java, 
a specialist told me it did not matter 
to take a glass or two of beer. A 
specialist in Paris told me that beer 
was no good, but that I could take 
liquor and wine. Therefore, until 
my arrival in America, I drank 
liberally of champagne every day. 
Then I consulted a specialist in 
America and he told me not to 
drink champagne, but that I could 
drink whiskey. Every country 
seems to have its own way of treat- 
ment for kidney stones. I do not 
know which is right, but this time 
I will drink to the health of the 
American doctor and take the medi- 
cine that he prepares." 

Many are the tributes that have 
been paid to the little man who 
died far away from the native 
islands he loved. On one occasion, 
Roy W. Howard said that Quezon 
was one of the six greatest states- 
men in the world. Kings and pre- 
miers had honored him with their 
plaudits and every journalist of 
note who has visited the Philip- 
pines since 1900 had met Quezon. 

When a visiting Japanese jour- 
nalist in 1935 asked Quezon if the 
Philippines would recognize the 
independence of Manchoukuo t 
Quezon replied: "Well, by the 
lime we are really independent I 
shall be too old, I am afraid. At 
any rate, before the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines recog- 
nizes Manchoukuo, Japan has to 
recognize the independence of the 
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DR. DIOSDADO M. YAP 

Dr, Diosdado M Yir% tU„ t 
toKT, wmcr. educator and radlo 

BATAAN Z*£ 01 a ? d Pusher ^ 
. AA Jy magazine, published in Wash- 
mgtcm. D. C. Also a Washington consult- 
ant on the Far East with socrhl ~f„ 
to Wkan-PMbppiae relaS 
Ur. Yap is a native of FWl^„ 
of Leycc. He had his eaTl? cducE"^ 
the Philippics. Graduated with 
f-m Crane College. Chicago AlsoT 
tended Northwestern University I £ 
School andLewu l nstitute (Chicago) £d 
George Wasbmgton University 8 f roln 
winch he received his MA. degree in FdT 

He is about the most active Filipino 
newspaperman m America and j, one of 
Che two F.hp.no members of the Nationa 
Press Club in Washington, D C 

Read his article on President Sergio 
Osmena in next month's issue. S 



Philipptne, Do you th ink J apan 

The journalist replied: "Oh yes 
that s sure." ' 

■ S L nC i' ^T., mie ' Ja P an has ^og- 
mzed the Phihppmes as being inde- 
pendent, but under a puppet gov- 
ernment. Quezon never recognized 
trie false independence" given by 
-Japan, as his people have not. The 
manner in which he stood with 
America after Pearl Harbor proved 
be wisdom of America's policy i n 
he Phdtppmes, for it meant J h 
the people, too. would stand firm 
against Japanese aggression. Of all 

™ ,a . lhe Philippines alone have 
dared to continue guerilla warfare 
I hat s because America built well 
■.-and because, in the final analy- 
sis. Quezon and his people were 
one spiritually. e 



Membership of FRC 
Is Now Complete 

President Sergio Osmena of the 
Philippines designated Jaime Her- 
nandez, Secretary of Finance, as 
Chairman of the Filipino group in 
the Filipino Rehabilitation Com- 
mission and appointed the follow- 
ing new members to fill vacancies 
in the Commission as a result of 
his recent reorganization of the 
Philippine Government: 

Dr, Arturo B- Rotor, Secretary 
to the President; 

Colonel Mariano A. Erana, 
Judge Advocate General of 
the Army of the Philippines 
in charge of the Department 
of Justice, Labor and Wel- 
fare; 

Mrs. Pilar H. Lim, former Presi- 
dent of the National Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs in the 
Philippines; 
Ismael Mathay T Budget and 

Finance Commissioner. 
Mrs, Lim's appointment marks 
the first time that a Filipino woman 
has been appointed to an important 
commission. 

The first meeting of the Com- 
mission, composed of nine Ameri- 
cans and nine Filipinos, was held 
on July 24, at which time the seven 
appointees of the late President 
Quezon were present. Senator Mil- 
lard E. Tydings was elected Chair- 
man of the Commission. 



(NOTE: The seven members appointed 
by tbe Luc President Quezon to the Fili- 
pino Rehabilitat ion Com mission were 
Sergio psmena, Joaquin M. Elizalde, Jaime 
Hernandez, Colonel Manuel Nieto, Colonel 
Carlos P L Romulo, Colonel Alejandro 
Alelchor and Urbano A. Zafta. 



With President Osmena's ap- 
pointments August 15, the Com- 
mission is now complete and plans 
are under way for the rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of the Philip- 
pines. 

^ Following is complete member- 
ship of Filipino Rehabilitation 
Commission: 
Filipino Group: 

Jaime Hernandez, Secretary of 
Finance: 

Colonel Carols P, Romulo, Resi- 
dent Commissioner and Sec- 
retary of Information; 

Colonel Manuel Nieto. Secretary 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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A PROGRAM 
FOR UNITY 



By Carlos Bulosan 



Contrary to some beliefs, our 
people on the West Coast look to- 
ward the government and President 
Osmcna for guidance. Since the 
Nationals Division of the office of 
the Resident Commissioner, and 
now directly under the Common- 
wealth Government- in-exile, is in- 
effective, I suggest that a Research 
Committee should be formed to 
study the problems of our people. 
Such a committee should be ex- 
tended to Hawaii where hundreds 
of Filipinos, both first and second 
generations, are in great need of an 
intelligent program initiated by the 
government. There are expert Fili- 
pino writers, journalists, research 
workers and scholars who are will- 
ing to contribute their talents in 
the service of the government. This 
project should not cost the govern- 
ment too much money because a 
committee of five is enough. To 
avoid unnecessary delays and mis- 
understandings, I would like to 
recommend trained Filipino na- 
tionals to be in the committee. 

I believe that Col. Carlos P. 
Romulo's visit in California helped 
simplify our complex problems. 
His visit undoubtedly regained 
the confidence of our countrymen 
in our leaders and government. In 
the past, various agencies and lead- 
ers of the government divorced 
themselves from the people, The 
new policy of the government, that 
is, its sincere efforts to reach the 
Filipino population in the United 
States, especially in the State of 
California, is of great significance 
to us as a minority group desiring 
the fullest recognition that belongs 
to our people. In this connection, 
I would like to state that it was 
President Quezon who made it pos- 
sible for Col. Romulo to visit Cali- 
fornia. This far-sighted and intel- 
ligent move helped make our people 
understand, and cooperate with, 
the government's new policies. 

We speak about rehabilitation in 
the Philippines, but we have for- 
gotten that the issue also effects our 
people here. What plans have we 



for the first generation Filipinos 
who are not in the armed forces? 
There is the question of citizenship. 
A nation-wide campaign embracing 
both Americans and Filipinos 
should be started for those who like 
4.0 become naturalized American 
citizens. This should not put our 
government into embarrassment, in 
the name of nationalism, because 
citizenship in America is a symbol 
of democracy. In our case, how- 
ever, it is a recognition of our heroic 
stand in Bataan and our sincere co- 
operation with the United States 
in defense of democracy. 

Now there is the problem of the 
second generarion Filipinos, They 
are totally ignorant of their country 
and people, I suggest that we 
should Fiiipinize them, that is f get 
them acquainted with the great his- 
tory of the Philippines and some 
of our leaders that founded our 
great tradition to hate tyranny. In 
a sense this will coincide with their 
Americanization, for this country's 
tradition and the spirit behind it is 
similar to ours, and the intelligent 
blending of the two traditions will 
create a fully integrated individual. 
In relation to this idea, a brief his- 
tory of the Philippines should be 
prepared for these children under 
government expense. I am thinking 
of a book tracing the growth of 
democracy in the Philippines. 

In this conection, also, a brief 
book about ten Filipino leaders 
should be written to supplement 
the history book. Bur the most ef- 
fective educational book is a brief 
biography of President Quezon, 
The book must be written by a 
Filipino who has a deep awareness 
of the history of our country and 
our leaders who had bequeathed us 
an intelligent nationalism, The 
story of the life of President Que- 
zon is the history of our country in 
our time: the slow and painful rise 
of our people from tyranny and 
backwardness to literacy and de- 
mocracy. President Quezon con- 
figurates our undying struggle for 
liberty. 



What about the Filipinos in the 
armed forces? Here, again, is a deli- 
cate problem. What definite plans 
have we for those who are fighting 
the war in the batrlefronts, 1 be- 
lieve it is not too late to formulate 
a program for them. Such a pro- 
gram should include their families 
for any program that does not af- 
fect them is futile. The returning 
soldiers will have a dynamic place 
in Philippine life and politics. That 
is something we must guard against 
because some reactionary groups 
might use them for the destruction 
of democratic gains in our country. 

Is it necessary to create a depart- 
ment of labor in our government? 
The Western Division of the Office 
of the Resident Commissioner is 
inadequate, say, is useless to the 
Filipinos on the West Coast for its 
approaches are merely diplomatic. 
It is not necessary, however, to cre- 
ate a new department if the Na- 
tionals Division in California 
broadens its work and makes its 
approaches to Filipino problems 
more realistic, 

If such a department in our gov- 
ernment is created, who is the man 
to represent it? Incidentally, a 
Washington lawyer and his satel- 
lite in California arc coming closer 
to the Filipinos, This is one thing 
that our officials in the Nationals 
Division overlooked: they neglected 
the importance of personal contact 
with our common people. 

What about our Nationals Di- 
vision? As far as I am concerned, 
this department of the government 
has yet to prove itself adequate for 
the needs of the Filipinos, There is 
ample time for renovation and exe- 
cution of responsibilities. 

I understand that a Filipino poet 
and a musician are receiving pen- 
sions from the government. In the 
future, however, I hope this coveted 
grant should be extended to others 
in the various branches of educa- 
tion and the arts. 

In political warfare the most 
alert and sensitive talents should be 
utilized. It is only in using the col- 
lective genius of our people that we 
can withstand the onslaught of 
barbarism, The post war world 
will be chaotic, but there is enough 
rime for preparation. 

These are the problems of Fili- 
pinos in the United States. Presi- 
Osmena, through Commissioner 
Romulo, will answer them and 
then, after they are discussed with 
our people in California, the gov- 
ernment will establish a realist u 
program. 
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SGT. ALEX V. JUAN 

Sgt. Alex V. Juan. Sgt Juan is 
as good a soldier as when he was a 
dignitary of his Lodge — "Santa 
Barbara ' Lodge 612, LDT, He 
was venerable secretary of his 
Lodge when he was inducted into 
the Army. 

He is a sergeant in Company A, 
1st Filipino Infantry, now in New 
Guinea. In a recent letter he says, 
"I like it here where I am because 
we are really fighting now, but will 
like it best when we land in the 
Philippines with the invasion 
forces. " 



FRC Membership 

(Continued from Page 8) 

of Agriculture and Com- 
merce ; 

Dr< Arturo B. Rotor; 

Colonel Alejandro Mekhor, 
Under-Secretary of National 
Defense; 

Colonel Mariano A. Erafia; 

Urbano A, Zafra, Commercial 
Ass 1 t to the Resident Comm 

Mr. Pilar H. Lim: 

Isrnael Marhay. 

American Group; 

Sen v Millard E. Tydings (D„ 
Md.) ; 

Sen Bennett Champ Clark (D., 
Mo,); 

Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg (R 
Mich.); h 

Rep. C. Jasper Bell I'D., Mo ) ; 

Kep. Dan R. McGehee (D 
Miss.) ; 

Rep. Richard J. Welch (R 
Calif.) ; 

^fyiie Coy, Ass't to Publisher, 

Washington Post: 
Lynn R. Edminster, Vice-Chair- 

man, U. S. Tariff Comm. 
Everett D. Hester. Department 

or Interior, 
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Lorenzo Del Rosario. Fighting 
Filipino blood coursing through 
his veins this young man was one 
of the first to enlist in Uncle Sam's 
Navy after the Japs struck. A grad- 
uate of Roosevelt High School 
Los Angeles, Lawrence enlisted on 
December 26, 1941. First stationed 
at Balboa Park, San Diego, he was 
later transferred to Bremerton 
Washington. He was a pharma- 




LORENZO DEL ROSARIO 



cist's mate. After six months' an 
Last June he visited his parents 
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in Los Angeles — just a fellow on 
a furlough. He is one of the t w o 
sons of Samuel and Angie ( Valdez) 
Del Rosario. He is now 2nd class 
pharmacist's mate, 3rd class petty 
officer. He has gone back to the 
Alaskan front. 

* * * 

L AULINO DlNO. More th an ten 
years of continuous and faithful 
service in the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine and he is still in it. This young 
man is a brother of the editor of 
this magazine. He is chief steward 
Uank is equivalent to Lieutenant, 

If" L" thc Nav y)- Was here last 
March on a visit. Went back to 
H° Ut P ac!fic ^at month and to 
aa te still around there somewhere. 

ne has been around the world 
many times before the war. While 
he would not talk about his expen- 
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man Zl " ^ e hei ^ of Ger- 
man submarine menace. 

«y of Ae f S m . Sorso s on - ca P ital 

name P rov mce of the same 

mo^ C th^ C ^° R * M * LoTA - After 
differpn? ° years training at 
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he decided to reside here. A fine, 
clean-cut fellow, industrious and 
attentive to his duty. Member of 
the Fraternal Order of the Legio- 
narios Del Trabajo; member of its 
Supreme Fraternal Council when 
he was inducted into the Army in 
March, 1942. 

He is ' somewhere in Alaska" 
with an American outfit, and says 
he hates those who are agitating *'a 
negotiated peace with Japan/' 
* + * 

Johnny Samson, Jr. Sailor 
boy — sailor son of a sailor; John- 
ny Samson, Jr., U. S- Navy, son 
of Johnny Samson, Sr., World 
War I veteran, U. S. Navy. 

Born in San Francisco, Septem- 
ber 23, 1923, young Samson en- 
listed in the Navy early in 1942, 
He is back on Treasure Island after 
active duty overseas. He is a cox- 
swain. Tough as his father in let- 
ter's sailor days. From the Manila 
Post Herald, of last May 5, we 
quote: "Last week Johnny Sam- 
son, Jr., blew into town and, as 
most sailors would do painted the 
Angel City red. Johnny Samson, 
Sr., bedded with a bad cold, com- 
pletely got well — without benefit 
of a doctor ! 'Sanamngan that Kid 
of mine/ dijo Samson, el padre, 
you would think it was our invad- 
ing Navy that got here! Comes 
home at 2 — at 3 — at 4 in the 
morning — bringing the whole 
Navy with him * - - how the heck 
could I afford to be sick ! Isis Cms. 
. . . I never saw a sailor like that in 
my life, . , . ' 

" ' 'Course you could n t sec 
yerself when you were his age 



and a sailor,' we countered — and 
waited for a retort. 

" 'Well/ the ex-Navy man said, 
sorta explaining. . . , 

"Which goes to say that Sailor 
Samson, Jr.. is a chip off the old 
block*," 

He is getting ready to go back 
overseas. 

* + * 

GENE ESPINOSA. Fistic favorite of 
ol' faifhfuls in California, mainly 




GENE ESPINOSA 



JOHNNY SAMSON, JR. 

those in Southland, a decade ago: 
has definitely hung up gloves. Since 
Pearl Harbor he enlisted in the 
Army Transport Service. He is a 
seaman aboard the U. S. Transport 
Holbrook. 

Was on the brink of becoming 
featherweight champion of the 
world, after his sensational knocks 
out of George Hansford at Holly- 
wood Stadium, then the ruler of 
that division: but that triumph 
sort of spoiled him, rather, it made 
him feel too confident; he neglected 




PFC, NJCK M. LOTA 

training — yeah, wine, women and 
horses spoiled Gene. Even his man- 
ager, Johnny Samson, could not 
stop him. So, back to the ordinary, 
back to being just a fairly good 
fighter. Did not reach the cham- 
pionship. 

Espinosa stayed out of the ring 
for a while: staged a comeback: de^ 
cided 'twas no go: he hung the 
gloves. But while the going was 
on he was one of the most popular 
Filipino fighters on the coast. Fast, 
clever and a good puncher — but 
never took the mitt career seriously. 

But he takes fighting the japs 
seriously. Which is the real im- 
portant thing. See you in Manila, 
Gene! 

THE NEW RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONER 

(Our Cover Page) 

Colonel Carlos P. Romulo is one of the 
most distinguished men of the Pacific area. 
A graduate of the University of The 
Philippines. Colonel Romulo received his 
Master of Arts degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City, and his Doctor 
of Laws from Notre Dame University. 
South Bend, Indiana, In the Philippines 
he became editor and publisher of the 
Philippines- Herald and allied newspapers 
in Manila, In 194 1 he won a Pulitzer 
Prize for distinguished interpretative cor- 
respondence. He was decorated by Presi- 
dent Quezon with the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Star, by General Douglas MaeArtbur 
with the Silver Star, and by Lieutenant 
General Jonathan M. Wainwright with 
the Purple Heart and two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 

Ai present. Colonel Ronuilo is Res idem 
Commissioner of the Philippines to the 
United States. President Osmena appointed 
him to that post last August 10, succeed- 
ing Hon. Joaquin M, Elizald. Before that 
he was Secretary of the Department of In- 
formation and Public Relations in President 
Quezon's War Cabinet. He is the author 
of two very popular books. "I Saw The 
Pall Of The Philippines/ and ' Mother 
A mcrica/' 
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Romulo Addresses Congress 

New Commissioners Delivery of First Address Before August Body 
Timed for 28th Anniversary of Passage of Jones Act 

CoL Carlos P. Romulo, Resident Commissioner of the Philippines to 
the U, S., delivered his first address on the floor of Congress last August 
29, the 28th anniversary of the passage of the Jones Act. 

Following is full text of Commissioner Romulo's address — 



THE JONES ACT — FOUNDA- 
TION STONE OF BATAAN: 
"Mr, Speaker. 

' Twenty -eight years ago today, 
upon this floor, America gave its 
first pledge of freedom to the peo- 
ple of the Philippines. 

"On that day the Congress of 
the United States approved the 
Jones Act, promising independence 
to the subject Philippines in a 
covenant that is without parallel 
in the world's history, 

"It is not my purpose to review 
the Filipinos' fight against Amer- 
ica during the early days of Ameri- 
can occupation, nor stress the fact 
that it took the United States three 
and one-half years of actual fighi> 
ing to subdue the Philippines, We 
were not conquered, in the final 
analysis, by guns, but by the prac- 
tical demonstration in the Philip- 
pines of America's concept of 
democracy, American teachers 
brought us new methods. Public 
health, road building, government 
training — such things were given 
us. Gradually our feeling toward 
America changed from resentment 
and suspicion to confidence and 
loyalty. 

'That loyalty was sealed by the 
passage of the Jones Act, 

"The long struggle for Philip- 
pine Independence that was to cul- 
minate in the passage of the Jones 
Act was waged upon this floor. It 
was a strange struggle, carried on in 
amity and understanding, for only 
Americans could comprehend the 
democratic dreams of our Filipino 
leaders. There were two of these 
fiery young nationalists who began 
the fight for independence, Manuel 
Luis Quezon, as Resident Com- 
missioner, on this floor, set here the 
demands for the outposts of democ- 
racy in the Philippines, laid here 
the foundation of Bataan. But it 
was in the Philippines where the 
strategy of the whole fight was 
planned under Sergio Osmena, 
Speaker of the Philippine Assem- 
bly, who, as the then leader of the 
Filipino people, gave purpose and 
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direction to the peaceful campaign 
for freedom. 

"The first Philippine Assembly 
that convened on October 16, 
1907, was the supreme test of our 
ability to govern ourselves. If it 
succeeded, more self-governing 
powers would be awarded the Fili- 
pinos, If it failed, it would mean 
a set-back in our slow march to 
independence. Those who made 
the Philippine Assembly a success 
were men of courage and vision, 
and our Philippine democracy be- 
came the monument to their strug- 
gle and their sacrifice, I would like 
to call their roll today, yet however 
long and glorious the list, we must 
come to one name at last, that of 



the new President of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, Sergio 
Osmena. As Speaker of that his- 
toric Assembly, he united its vari- 
ous elements and steered its course, 
establishing for the first time the 
policy of Filipino collaboration 
with America. He Jed us then 
through a crucial period in our his- 
tory, to emerge triumphant in the 
test that resulted in the recognition, 
through the Jones Act, of our 
capacity for self-government and 
freedom. He is leading us today, as 
President in exile, through darker 
days of travail, and the crowning 
service of this patient and self- 
effacing statesman will be to estab- 
lish after victory has been achieved, 
the Philippine Republic. 

'The Jones Act, approved on 
August 29, 1916, placed the legis- 
lative power in Filipino hands. It 
provided for the creation of the 
Philippine Senate to be elected by 
the people and to be composed en- 
tirely of Filipinos. It gave the first 
glimpse of democracy to the be- 
knighted Far East at our back, to 
millions of enslaved Asiatics. The 
American name of Jones carried to 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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BIG BOY — BIG MAN 
IN HARBOR CITY 

They call him a man with lots 
of common sense. Single-handed he 
built himself up into one of the 
successful businessmen of Califor- 
nia, In small towns, yes — San 
Pedro, Vallcjo — but. says he t 
Caesar-like, Td rather be a lion in 
the country than a mouse in the 
city/' Julian Sales says that, And 
he is a successful man in his own 
enterprises, a big man although in 
small towns. 

They call him "Big Boy/' 
Julian Sales that is. A native of 



MEET A VERY 

Ask most any Filipino in Chi- 
cago as to who is the best-known 
and most liked Filipino in that city 
and you will readily be told, 
"Martin" — Martin Macaryon, 
to be complete. 

That is because Martin is most 
cooperative — morally and finan- 
cially — in every good movement 
undertaken by his countrymen 
there. He is dependable and relia- 
ble. One of the hardest-working 
members responsible for the rapid 
progress and success of the Filipino 
Guerrillas of Bataan Association, 



HAPPY COUPLE 

Inc., of which he is a deputy treas- 
urer. 

Mrs, Inez Macaryon is one of 
the most charming women one 
could meet anywhere. Quiet and 
modest and unassuming like her 
husband. At the recent banquet 
and ball of the FGBA at the Pal- 
mer House last July L she was the 
only American woman garbed in 
Filipino dress and looked quite 
lovely, indeed. 

The Macaryons are held in high 
esteem by all those who have come 
to know them well. 




JULIAN f *BlG BOY" SALES 

Nabua, province of Camarines Sur P 
Sales enlisted in Uncle Sam's Navy 
at Cavite in 1914. He saw active 
duty in World War L 

At the close of 1918 he got his 
discharge in New York, Four 
months later he went to his natal 
town of Nabua for a visit. It was 
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fact to any community wherein he 
may reside. He is a real leader^ 
sensible, capable, personable. But 
unlike others, he is never a glutton 
for ■offices." Any community 
would want him for its president 
any time — but "No" says Julian 
And yet he is almost always the 
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Commissioner Romulo 

(Continued from Page 12) 

the Far East America's words that 
had hammered the year 1776 into 
history — independence and equal- 
ity. It was a vested interest in the 
future that must assure economic 
and spiritual decency for all men. 

"I would like to call attention 
to the fact that on exactly that 
same date six years before, on 
August 29 t 1910 t Japan against 
the will of the Koreans, formally 
annexed the ancient kingdom of 
Korea and ended its independent 
existence of 4200 years! 

"What curious coincidence could 
better show the contrast in ideol- 
ogy between the United States and 
Japan. These two historical inci- 
dents reveal why Japan and Amer- 
ica are now at war. With the an- 
nexation of Korea, Japan started 
on its blood-stained march of con- 
quest that was to culminate in the 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, while 
America, with the Jones Act, set a 
course of freedom and democracy 
for all peoples. 

"The Jones Act was our victory. 
You let us win it upon this floor. 
It was a pledge made, and America 
has kept that pledge. In 1934 the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act set the in- 
dependence date, for July 4, 1946. 
Recently, Congress passed S. J. 
Resolution No. 93 advancing the 
date of independence as soon as the 
Japanese invader is driven from 
Philippine soil and constitutional 
processes are restored in the Philip- 
pines. 

"We too kept the pledge. You 
gave us the Jones Act, We gave you 
Balaam For Bataan and Corregi- 
dor were dividends paid back out 
of our loyalty and our faith in 
America. On this day, twenty- 
eight years ago, we of the Philip- 
pines were promised a place beside 
our fellow Americans as men equal 
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and free. We earned that position 
in 1941 r when we offered our lives 
beside Americans, in the blackest 
hour America has known. 

"Bataan, where Filipinos fought 
under the American flag to preserve 
democracy, was the ultimate out- 
post of freedom in the Far East. 

"Half the world lies between the 
foxholes of Bataan and the floor of 
Congress, and yet I cannot feel my- 
self a stranger among the repre- 
sentatives of a people for whose flag 
and ideals my countrymen did not 
hesitate to fight and die. I speak 
for them, a nation of prisoners, 
their tongues stopped with fear or 
with death, because they cast their 
lot with Americans, against their 
'fellow Orientals/ the Japanese. 

"I speak for them proudly, sev- 
enteen million of them, with new 
hope, for at last we see the way 
clear back to the Philippines, and 
we dare to speak of victory. 

"We know now there will be 
victory, and palms such as are laid 
on the graves of Arlington will be 
placed on the nameless dust of 
Bataan. On that bloodstained 
Philippine peninsula Americans and 
Filipinos must meet over a common 
grave where lie the bodies of their 
sons. We will remember then, af- 
ter victory, how we valued them, 
those American and Filipino boys 
who died together for democracy, 
In our eyes they were beautiful, 
they were the hope of our lives, and 
our hearts will break again over 
their shared dust. 

"We will meet, my fellow 
Americans, over the common grave, 
"Out of that grave, a dream, 

"Others have died for that dream 
of world recognition of the ordi- 
nary civilians and the divine rights 
of man, 



"A Jew named Christ carried 
that dream, via Golgotha, to a hill 
that is known as Calvary. 

"An American, Abraham Lin- 
coln, carried that dream from a log 
cabin to the White House. He was 
assassinated, here in Washington. 

"The Filipino, Manuel Quezon, 
died for that dream, after taking 
his last stand for democracy in the 
tunnel on Corregidor. 

"And a boy named Jose, from 
Manila, and another boy named 
Joe, from Missouri, died for the 
same dream on Bataan, and their 
commingled dust is holy earth. 

"How can we sift that dust by 
race for separate honor! Both were 
young. Both loved life. But they 
hated autocracy more than they 
loved lving, and they share one 
grave on Bataan. 

"Out of that grave, a dream, 
'Bloom forever, oh Republic, from 
the dust of thy bosom!" 
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An outdoors man of & pronounced 
type, Jon Hall vaulted to stardom in 
screen roles marked by a virility 
and domination. After a co-starring 
succession of swashbuckling roles 
with Technicolor's saronp queen, 
Maria Montcz. In such Universal 
spectacles as "Arabian Nights/* "Ah 
Eaba." "White Savage/* and ' "Cobra 
Woman/' Hall has now veered to a 
new phase as demonstration of his 
camera versatility. 

Halt now emerges with comedy 
honors in the un re leased and sophis- 
ticated "San Diego, I Love You.' in 
which he has Louise Altbritton as 
eo-starr and imparts a different thrill 
—that of the gripping, the astound- 
ing, and the unexpected— in Univer- 
sale "The Invisible Man's Revenge, 



TODAY,.. 

In Hollywood 

By Elyse Arden 

Jon Halt, romantic lead opposite 
Louise Altbritton in "San Diego. I 
Love You/' is looking for tempo- 
rary quarters while wife, Frances 
Lang ford, is off for another tour in 
the South Pacific. . . . She's with 
Bob Hope troupe, In real life 
screen sophisticate Gale Sonder- 
gaard is a devoted wife and mother, 

5fc £ ♦ 

Garbo resorted to woman's old- 
est prerogative recently and changed 
her mind about doing that Nor- 
wegian picture. . ■ . Now it's 
rumored that Clark Gable's first 
picture, since he's to become a 
civilian again, will be one on the 

life of Richard Harding Davis, 

^ * * 

Fred Mac Murray off to his ranch 
in northern California, before start- 
ing his new contract at Fox. Fred s 
so good in Paramount' a "Double 
Indemnity" that everyone's won- 
dering why they let him go. . * . 
Deanna Durhin's 'Christmas Holt- 



HOLLY WOOD BROAD CAST 

MOVIE QUIZ 

1 . In what forthcoming pic- 
cure in Technicolor will Bob 
Hope be seen variously as a pirate 
and as an old gypsy woman? In 
what period is the picture laid? 

2. What male star, famous 
for talking fast, is returning to 
the screen after more than two 
years in the Army, and in what 
picture? 

3. After turning down movie 
offers for 1 2 years Ethel Barry- 
more currently made what pic- 
ture? And how has chat affected 
her attitude toward the screen? 

4. Why did RKO Radio set 
back the period of "Experiment 
Perilous," its Hedy Laman- 
Paul Lukas-George Brent pic- 
turization of a Literary Guild 
book, from today to the gaslight 
era before the turn of the cen- 
tury? 

5. What actress on an Army 
entertainment tour of the Pacific 
lost her Hollywood wardrobe 
in a forced landing at sea. and 
in what picture filmed just be- 
fore her departure will she soon 
be seen? 

6. To what does Clifford 
Odets ascribe the general genial- 
ity prevailing on most Holly- 
wood movie sets, and how did 
he gain his inside knowledge? 

7 k Why did Hedy Lamarr 
pick a snowstorm sequence for 
her first work in RKO Radio's 
"Experiment Perilous" after she 
returned to the studio following 
a two- week bout with flu? 

8 What picture was first to 
be premiered in liberated France? 

9 What new picture did 
Carole Landis help film before 
going to the Southwest Pacific 
on an Army entertainment tour. 
And What co-star of the same 
picture expects to make a similar 
tour soon to the Far East! 

1 0 What actor arriving 1 rom 
New York to enact a pnnopal 
ole in RKO Radio's filmusicah 
Pan Americana/^ was greeted 
with a portable «^ 
on the set labeled Stork Club . 
Answers on Page 16) 
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assignment , 



Skyrocketing to film stardom on 
the strength of her statuesque 
beauty and a rare talent for 
sophisticated comedy, lovely 
Louise Allbritton has a role neatly 
tailored to her histrionic gifts in 
Universalis <+ San Diego, I Love 
You/* co-starring Jon HalL 

A daughter of Texas, and the 
trained product of Pasadena's 
famed Playhouse, Miss Allbritton, 
by her performance in the current 
cpmedy romance, consolidates her 
position among the top feminine 
personalities of the silver screen. 



on the line for a new Beverly Hills 
mansion. . . . Betty's sister. Mar- 
ion, who makes her screen debut in 
Universal^ current Abbott and 
Costello picture, "In Society/' has 
a bouse and furnished apartment in 
the east but all she's been able to 
find in Hollywood is a hotel apart- 
ment. 

* * * 

The Andrews Sisters, who have 
sold over 3,000,000 polka records, 
sing a number entitled "The Last 
of the Polka Parade/' in their cur- 
rent picture, ''Stars Over Manhat- 
tan," George Barbier, who plays a 
rich uncle to Noah Berry, Jt\, in 
the same picture, will be 79 in No- 
vember and insists this will be his 
final picture. He wants some time 
off to enjoy life, 

* * * 

Ann Blyth, one of the feminine 
leads in Universale "The Merry 
Monahans/' is finally getting time 
off for that New York vacation. 
. . , Ella Raines, after two months 
in Florida, has returned to start 
work in Universal^ "The Sus- 
pect/' . ■ ■ Leo Carrillo in Mexico 
for a fishing trip. 
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Beautiful Isles 

(Continued from Page 2) 

the colorfulness is worth going 
around the world to see. 

And how the mixture of cen- 
turies and lands intrigues the inter- 
est. The architecture! It includes 
splendid examples of the Grecian, 
Moorish, seventeenth-century Span- 
ish, Renaissance, Gothic and By- 
zantine, The Seven Lamps shone 
over the drawing boards of famous 
builders, lay and secular, to whom 
Manila owes her many fine edifices. 
Fray Herrera, son of him who de- 
signed the Escorial, built St, Au- 
gustine's. The little naive, native 
huts — was he who conceived their 
plan of more celebrated lineage still 
— Adam himself? The atrocities in 
rows common to every city, who 
fathered them ? The costumes: Old 
Spain gave the peasant's neckerchief 
that has evolved into the panueio, 
and the court train of her damas; 
her priests the tapis; the ground 
plan in Malayan, the sleeves swelled 
to suit the climate. This, which 
has changed but little in over three 
centuries, is the predominant model; 
but America, Paris, half Asia and 
the South Pacific contribute also to 
the revue des modes: Georgette 
crepe and coconut fibre rain cape 
and skirt, white duck and rengue, 
all in the same rain shower on the 
same block. The shops: Modern- 
ities with plate-glass fronts, office 
buildings with their elevators, el- 
bow in between the open -fronted 
Chino shops of Rosario. And the 
carabao snails by and the "little 
gray hawk" that "hangs aloft in 
the air/ f happens to be an aero- 
plane. The Pasig: Down by the 
entrance modern steamers are 
warped to the river wall, and far- 
ther up dumpy river steamers like 
frowsy housewives shuffle about 
their work of conveying to the big 
household of Manila chickens, pigs, 
fruits and vegetables, careless of the 
smuts on their faces; an immacu- 
late shirtwaisted launch swings by; 



For Signs That Spell Victory 
LET FRANK DO THEM 

The Best because they're done by the 
Best Sign Painter 

★ 

FRANK SANDOVAL, Prop. 
Michigan 5485 

604 N. Main Sh Los Angeles, Calif. 



a string of bamboo-roofed cascos 
squat by the market; sturdy barge- 
men with thirty-foot bamboo 
poles shove the unweildly Iorchas 
about, and the bit bancas now tod- 
dle bravely along, now reel and 
wobble from the cuffs of their 
elders. 

Interest? You shall find it at 
every turn. To see her churches 
alone, in detail - — St. Augustine's 
with its ceiling of solid stone nearly 
four feet thick, and the illustrious 
dead beneath its flags; St. Sebas- 
tian's of solid marble made in 
Belgium and brought out in sec- 
tions and assembled; St. Ignatius' 
and others with exquisitely carved 
woodwork, the work of Filipinos: 
their altars, statues and paintings 

to appreciate their architecture 

and the engineering skill that 
erected them, would require not 
days or weeks but months, And 
there are the treasures of the muse- 
ums and libraries, and the exhibits. 
Yet, the tourists see but little of 
Manila in their haste to "do" the 
country and rush away to another. 
"Run off another film" is their cry, 
Weil, a city isn't scenery. And so 
for the scenery. 

In the provinces around Manila, 
there are various places of more 
than passing picturesqueness, places 
historically and otherwise interest- 
ing, and several resorts noted for 
their medicinal springs and baths. 
Sibul Springs in Bulacan, and Los 
Banos in Laguna, are the principal 
ones. At Sibul, too, is the cave of 
Biaona-bato, where the pact was 
signed that ended the insurrection 
of 1 897. At Los Banos visitors on 
their way to the celebrated falls of 
Pagsanhan and to the falls of Boto- 
can, usually stop to see the town 
and lake and the agricultural college. 
(To be continued in next issue) 



Answers To Movie Quiz 

Questions on Page 15 

1. In Producer Samuel Gold- 
wyn f s "The Princess and the Pi- 
rate." Time: early 1 8th century. 

2. Lee Tracy. The picture: 
RKO Radio's 'Betrayal From the 
East." 

3. RKO Radio's 'None But the 
Lonely Heart," with Gary Grant. 
She liked the experience so well, 
apparently, that now she has asked 
the picture's producer to read a 
couple of plays she submitted and 
decide whether they'd be good for 
her "to do in pictures," 

4. (a) Studio wanted to get 
away from war backgrounds and 
(b) Hedy Lamarr t who never has 
made a "period picture," thinks the 
clothes of the Gaslight Era very 
feminine. 

Frances Langford, who by spe- 
cial Army permission carried excess 
baggage on her flying tour compris- 
ing Hollywood gowns just to 
please the troops overseas. Soon to 
be seen in RKO Radio's Days of 
49 filmusical, "Girl Rush," 

6. To the microphone which 
passes on what everybody says, and 
— "Conscience doth make cowards 
of us all." He calls the "mike" 
Conscience. 

7. Because the brunette beauty, 
co-starring with George Brent and 
Paul Lukas, preferred that to start- 
ing a sequence in bed, saying, "Fm 
sick of beds," 

8. International's Gary Cooper- 
Teresa Wright romantic comedy 
(no war) "Casanova Brown," 

9. "Having Wonderful Crime/ 1 
in which she co-starred for RKO 
Radio with Pat O'Brien and George 
Murphy, (b) O'Brien, 

10. Robert Benchley, author, 
bon vivant and man -about- town 
who also acts. 



You do not want to miss this series of vivid word pictures of the 
beautiful scenes and places in the Philippines. You feel as though you 
were actually there — feeling, sensing, drinking in the wondrous 
beauties of Nature around you — around you, only when you are in 
those lovely isles, ; * . 

To be sure that you do not miss an issue, send in your subscription 
NOW. A subscription blank is provided for your convenience, 
The Philippine-American OBSERVER 
Box 2326, Hollywood 28, California 

Please enter my subscription to the P^A OBSERVER for one year 
starting with the current issue. $2 is enclosed. 

Name m „ 

Address-.-. 

(If you wish to subscribe for your fnends, write their names and Addresses on a 
sheet of paper and enclose the list with yours, accompanied with the correct amount 
of payment, ) 

The Philippine- American Observer is an ideal Christmas gift for your 

friends. Your $2 will go a long, long way. You will be remembered by them every 
month for a whole year. We send each one a beautiful Xmas card with your greetings 
and tell them that the subscription is a Xmas gift from you. 
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SHRINE AUDITORIUM 

JEFFERSON and ROYAL 

SHERIFFS 

Produced b y 

ABBOTT & COSTELLO 




OCTOBER 4th to 11th 

8:30 P» M. 

SHOW 



Abbott and Costello Headline Sheriffs Show 



Sheriff Eugene W, Biscailuz. as 
president of the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Sheriffs Relief Association, has 
announced that the Association's 
Annual Show will be held at the 
Shrine Auditorium the nights of 
October 4 to 9. "Our Association," 
said the Sheriff, "intends to give 
Los Angeles the best possible show 
featuring the finest professional 
acts. I have been informed by Chief 
Clem Peoples, chairman of the 
Show Committee, that the Asso- 
ciation will present Abbott and 
Costello, motion picture and radio 
stars, in 'Hollywood Varieties/ 
The complete program will be an- 
nounced later. 

"Members of our Association 
feel that in presenting the Annual 
Show they are not only offering the 
citizens of Los Angeles the finest in 
entertainment but also a worthy 



Stylish Sport Shirts 

MADE TO ORDER 
There Is A Difference 

* 

Come- — or Send Your Orders by Mail to 

M. A. REMO 

1048 So. Mariposa Street 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. FEderal 3601 

★ 

Inquiries and Mail Orders Given 
Prompt Attention 



APPETIZING FILIPINO AND 
CHINESE DISHES AT . . . 

Zamboanga 
Cafe 

in the Heart of the Filipino District 
m 

Beer and Soft Drinks 
■ 

PETE CANTERO, Mgr. 
■ 

808 TEMPLE STREET 
Los Angeles California 



cause, for any profit derived from 
the Show is used solely for the re- 
lief of ill and disabled employees 
and the families of deceased em- 
ployees of the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Office and the Los Angeles 
City Marshal's Office. All necessary 
activities in connection with the 
show are performed by members 
on their own time and no expense is 
borne by Los Angeles County tax- 
payers. 

* 'Tickets are $1.25 for General 
Admission, Reserved Scats $2,50. 
children under 12 years d5c. 
Tickets are on sale at all Sheriff s 
Stations throughout the County; 
the Hall of Justice, Temple and 
Bradway, Los Angeles; and the 
Los Angeles City Marshal s Office, 
330 North Broadway." 



Come To Your Old Reliable 

U V. M. CAFE - - 

1 1 3 East First Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

RELIABLE IN GOOD FOOD 

Filipino, Chinese and 
American Dishes 
• 

The Rendezvous of our 
Sportsmen and Politicians 

TASIO BAGUIAO, Prop. 




The Liveliest Spot in Town is 

CLUB INN 

★ 

Modern and Ai i* -'Conditioned 

★ 

921 Fremont Street 
DELANO CALIFORNIA 

ANDREW ESCALONA, Prop. 



OUR CAFE 

Everybody says, "OUR CAFE" 
because they like the Philippine, 
Chinese and American dishes 
we serve 



Refresh Yourself with Cold 
Beer and Soft Drinks 
★ 

421 South Beacon Street 
San Pedro California 

Domingo C. Borga, Mgr. 



Answer to a $64 Question; 

What is the Best Eating 
Place in San Pedro? 

STAR CAFE 

420 Vz BEACON STREET 
m 

Because T I YANG 

well-known Filipino Cook is the Chef 
FILIPINO and CHINESE Dishes 
^specializes in Chicken 
Adobo and Pansit 

Jimmy Del Resma, Mgr. 



" m " m " Ql1 ' s ... B ' What's Cooking? 19 

1119 F i fh0 p motional in Chinese Hospitality. Delightful 

y oar Group GwJTjg* %£SS^ 

Foods and the flaw p( nfe is More Appropriate Than 

A Chinese P^y is £ of the Real Chinese Settlement. 

th e SingaP<X*i B$« otth Main Street. 

China City, at * Rnnauet Costs Less Than an Ordmary Dmner 
, Ten Course Mandarin Banqu 

Elsewhere. Separate Cocktail Lounge on the Deck of 

Oim and Dance and tun. 

the Junk. hv Answer to That Momentous Question. 
Call up MAdison 30/ 0 and OM ^ viUareaL Manager 
■•What's Coohin'?" , . 
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Filipino Businessman, 
Washington Visitor 

By Dr. Diosdado M. Yap 
Editor « Publisher, "Bataan" Magazine 




Washington — In the midst of 
extremely hot days in the nation's 
capital, Benito R, Alcantara, prom- 
inent Filipino businessman of 
Stockton, California, came to pay 
his respects to the new officials of 
the Philippine Government-in-exile. 

Alcantra was received by the offi- 
cials and he was very much im- 
pressed by their hospitality. He 
paid his respect to the President, 
Commissioner Carlos P. Romulo, 
Finance Secretary Jaime Hernan- 
dez, Budget and Finance ComrmV 
sioner Ismael Mathay, Nationals 
Division Chief Manuel Adeva and 
others. He also called on the writer. 

Alcantara, after having spent 
several years in various kinds of 
work in the Pacific Coast, since his 
arrival here some fifteen years ago, 
finally established a going business 
which is the pnde of the Filipinos 
in Stockton. He is popularly 
known as a truly civic-minded 
citizen of Stockton and he numbers 
among his friends many American 
officials and businessmen as well. 

Before coming to Washington, 
Alcantara visited several cities in 



B. R. ALCANTARA 

the west and midwest, including 
Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Chicago, 
Detroit, Montreal, New York and 
Philadelphia. From here he will go 
to New Orleans where he expects 
to make negotiations for purchas- 
ing sea foods for his business in 
Stockton. In the metropolitan cities 
he visited he bought several thou- 
sand dollars worth of dry goods 
and as he indicated humbly, this is 
merely "to meet the urgent de- 
mands of my regular customers in 
the farming camps." 

"When the Philippines are re- 
taken/' Alcantara pointed out, "it 
is my dream to establish business 
in the Islands so as to be of service 
to my countrymen. My sole ambi- 
tion in life is to help our people 
after these years of suffering from 
the Japanese occupation. I hope 
that every Filipino will feel as I do 
about our responsibility to our 
country when this war is over. But 
whatever, my countrymen's plans 
might be, it is my prayer that they 
will redound to the credit of our 
people and country." 

Alcantara expects to arrive in 
Stockton the middle of September 



, Alteration, 3 nd Repairing Qua|Hy ^ ^7,"^ 

SISTER CLEANERS & DYERS 



814 West Temple Street 



BEN LUCERO, Prop, 
Phone Ml. 5791 



Los Angeles, Calif. 



^Bob's Studios 

Spacious and Fully Equipped Studio 
COMMERCIAL AND DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITS 
E, A, 'BOB' NIEVERA 



608 E, Main Street 



Telephone 2-9240 



Stockton, California 




STOCKTON >CAl_ir. 



WHOLESALE & RETAIL 

Mail Order Inquiries Solicited 



BENITO R. ALCANTARA 

Proprietor-Manager 
1 19 E. Lafayette St. Phone 2-0462 ! 



LUZON MARKET 

1 16 E. Lafayette St. Phone 2-9488 



LUZON CAFE 

112 E. Lafayette St. Phone $-5381 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 



Mr, Dino came here to see me especially 
on the matter of obtaining rice at lowest 
possible price. As a result of that, I am 
selling the 900 sacks of good quality rice 
I have at cost price only. Mail orders 
promptly filled. 

B. R. ALCANTARA. 



KEEP BUYJNG MORE BONDS 



| FOR STYLISH HAIRCUTS , * « 3 

PHILIPPINE BARBER 
SHOP 




Damaso Paminsan, Mgr. 

|j 216 S. El. Dorado St., Stockton! 
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Gentle Breezes From Chicago Bring 
These J\[ews Items and Pictures 



CoL Jay J. McCarthy, practic- 
ing attorney and commander-presi- 
dent of the Filipino Guerrillas of 
Baraan Association, in Chicago, 
and Senorita Frances Pancho, grad- 
uate nurse from Manila, and now a 
resident of that city, are often seen 
together ... on the boulevards . ♦ , 
at swanky cafes , , , theatres , . . 
and other amusement places . . . in 
a very, very friendly way. You 
mean the Colonel and the Manila 
young lady are . . . just friends? 
. , . just friends. . . . 

This picture was taken at the 
Palmer House, during the recent 
banquet and ball of the FGBA, 
celebrating its successful campaign 
in raising one million dollars worth 
of War Bonds with which to buy 
two Flying Fortress Bombers for 
Gen. MacArthur and Gen. Eisen- 
hower. It was oversubscribed by 
$200,000. Miss Pancho herself 
sold $221,000 worth of Bonds, 



Guerrillas of Bataan Association. 
The picture below was taken on the 
night of last July 25, just before 
the recipient went back to New 
York City. It was on the occasion 
of presenting him with his mem- 
bership card by Commander Mc- 
Carthy, at the home of Mrs. Miriam 
L. Tacy. Mrs. Tacy is the fife of 
Col. Tacy, Commander of 24th 
Field Artillery (captured at Ba- 
taan). Left to right: CoL Mc- 
Carthy, Jose Manzano. >rd vice- 
president, Editor Dino and Mrs. 
Tacy. 




Coi, jay j, McCarthy and 

MISS FRANCES PANCHO 



-Photo by Rudy Luciano. 



Observer Editor is now an 
Honorary Member of the Filipino 



A VISIT TO THE . . . 

CORREGIDOR DRY GOODS STORE 

will enable you to find most anything you need for dress wear or 
, + Also tor let articles, novelties, etc 

farm. M ' 

Select Your Xmas Gifts Now 
221 So. El Dorado Street 

Stockton California 

PLACIDO and JUAN A LAZARO, Props. 



I 




—Photo by Rudy Luciano. 
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SERVICEMEN and 

Julian "Big Boy" Sales 

CIVILIANS and 

THEIR FRIENDS 



• ~ • 



EAT DRINK . . . AND MAKE MERRY AT 

BATAAN CAFE 



• - • 



r - • 



ICE COLD BEER — SOFT DRINKS 



Drop In and See for Yourself 



1^ 425 SOUTH BEACON STREET ^ 

ff SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA J 



| PHILIPPINE, SPANISH, AMERICAN, CHINESE DISHES 1 

Just Name Your Favorite Dish ... We Hafe /f, Cooked As You Like It *|j 



|# JULIAN "BIG BOY" SALES *8 

P Proprietor 4§J 

& f 




THE CHAMPION OF FILIPINO WELFARE AND SQUARE DEAL 



Acclaimed Leaders of the Phil i pi no People 




The late President Manuel L. Quezon and Vice-President Sergio 
rULlZ , faultlessly attired in cut-aways, photographed as they ap- 
pS^»Z^on Day, at Manila November 15, 19V, of the 
Commonwealth Government of the Philippines. 
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25 cents a copy 



Rcmcmhtr the Philippines 
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HAIL THE CHIEF! . • The Winner and still Champion 

Confidence of American People in Roosevelt Leadership 
Shown in Third Successive Reelection 




PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 



Although not an overwhelming 
victory as when he defeated Herbert 
Hoover, Alfred Landon and the 
late Wendell Willkie, Franklin 

D. Roosevelt had no difficulty in 
winning over Governor Thomas 

E. Dewey. It was a foregone con- 
clusion to most people, but there 
was hardly anyone who thought it 
would be a walk-away. 

Thus is another history made in 
American politics: a fourth term 
President. Because he is the most 
logical man under the circum- 
stances. If we were not in a crucial 
war like this we could afford to 
change — to Dewey (or "Do we" 
really?) — but conditions being 
what they are the American people 
were sensible enough to make an 
experienced and winning pitcher 
continue pitching a winning game. 



To date (Nov. 10) the total of 
popular votes cast, as reported from 
120,501 out of the country's 
1 30,819 precincts, are 23,915,084 
(432 electoral votes), for Roose- 
velt and 20,976,534 (99 electoral 
votes) for Dewey. 

And here are the complete scores 
of the three previous Presidential 
elections: 1932 — Total vote: 39, 
816,522. Roosevelt, 22,821,857; 
electoral vote 472. Hoover, 15,- 
761,841; electoral vote, 59. 1936 
— Total vote: 45,646, 1 1 7. Roose- 
velt, 27,751,597; electoral vote, 
523. Landon, 16,679,583; elec- 
toral vote, 8. 1940 — Total vote: 
49,815,312. Roosevelt, 27,243,- 
466, electoral vote, 449. Willkie, 
22,304,755; electoral vote, 82. 

By the time the complete returns 
are gathered, which will include the 



servicemen's vote, and are supposed 
to be in by December 6, the total 
votes cast are expected to reach the 
50-million mark. 

We Hail the CHIEF! The Win- 
ner and still Champion! Precedent 
buster, record breaker, history 
maker, indomitable fighter, formid- 
able leader, humanity lover 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt! 

* * * 

Senator Harry S. Truman from 
[Missouri, the new Vice-President- 
elect, was chosen by the Democratic 
moguls to be Roosevelt's running 
mate at the Convention in Chicago 
on the strength of his record as 
creator and chairman of the Tru- 
man Senate Committee. 

Truman has been a member of 
the Senate since 1934. He helped 
draft railroad legislation, authored 
a bill for the federal licensing of op- 
erators of motor vehicles used in 
inter-state traffic and helped draft 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. He was 
a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, the Military Affairs 
Committee, the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds 
— ^in addition to the Truman Com- 
mittee. 

Vice-President-elect Truman 
was born in Independence, Mo., 60 
years ago. He isn't much of a 
speaker, but his clean public record 
has made him soar the heights in 

his political career. 

* * * 

Senator Sheridan Downey's fight 
for reelection held the real spotlight 




HARRY S. TRUMAN 
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And Ram- JJhzh*. JUve, Xtu~a 



GLAMOUR GIRLS 



IN CONGRESS! 




CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 



in California; for he was running 
against an opponent, Lieutenant 
Governor Frederick Houscr, who 
commanded a much stronger sup- 
port than his previous opponents. 

In Los Angeles the anxiety over 
the outcome of Downey's political 
tussle was equalled only by that of 
Helen Gahagan Douglas'. Incum- 
bent Downey was running for re- 
election : Helen Gahagan was mak- 
ing her first try in national politics. 
Sen. Downey's Republican foe, Lt. 
Gov. Houser, was also throwing 
his hat in the national political 
ring for the first time. Both Mrs. 
Douglas and Republican Mr. WiL 
ham D. Campbell were "first appli- 
cants." 

Senator Downey has rendered 
valuable service to the Golden State, 
and to the nation in general. As a 
colleague, Senator Joseph O f Ma^ 
honey of Wyoming, said of him, 
he understands the problems of 
the West and of California. He 
has succeeded where many would 
have failed in so impressing himself 
on the United States Senate that he 
was able to obtain authority for a 
Senate investigation of transporta- 
tion and manpower throughout the 
I acific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
otates. 

California can well be proud of 
its equal party representation in 
the highest law-making body of 
the land. Senators Hiram Johnson 
and Sheridan Downey, 



Representative Ciare Boothe 
Luce from Connecticuut will have 
a sister "glamour girl" when the 
79th Congress convenes next Janu- 
ary, She is the equally lovely and 
glamorous Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las, Congresswoman-elect from 
California. Both fortyish. both 
talented and quite capable of leader- 
ship. Both were featured speakers 
at the Conventions of their respec- 
tive parties in Chicago last summer. 

Although each of them is mar- 
ried ro a man who has reached the 
top of his profession, each one's 
success has been achieved through 
her own merit — through determi- 
nation, industry and earnestness. 
La Luce was editor, playwright 
and author before she got elected to 
Congress. She still wields the pen. 




SHERIDAN DOWNEY 

Her husband, Henry Luce, is the 
well-known publisher of Time. 
Life and Fortune magazines 

Maxine Davis, widely-known 
Washington and foreign corre- 
spondent, describes Clare Luce as 
one who "looks too much like he 
star-spangled fairy in the fifth- 
grade play," In the same interview, 
which Miss Davis wrote for Life, 
she continues: "When some of our 
own G-2's wonder why Mrs. Luce 
got more information than they 
did Clare will say blandly that 
she got no more than any reporter, 
This fools no one. 

-She is more intelligent, more 
observing, than most reporters; she 
was a beautiful woman in places 
where American women are scarce; 




HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 

she can unravel men as one does the 
sleeve of a sweater; and she was 
Mrs. Henry Luce. Generals don't 
take other reporters in special cars 
to desert battle fronts — as General 
Ritchie took Clare in Libya — -no 
matter how alluring they are." 

The elections just passed re- 
turned Rep. Luce to Congress from 
the 4th district of Connecticut. She 
won by a plurality of more than 
2,000 votes over her younger op- 
ponent, Miss Margaret Connors, 
Democrat. 

"I never was apprehensive about 
the returns during the evening." she 
told reporters at her one-room 
headquarters in Greenwich, Conn. 
"When Miss Connors was ahead of 
me, she was ahead. When we were 
tied, we were tied. When I was 
ahead, I was ahead, It was a very 
close fight. We won. I wasn't run- 
ning against her, I was running 
against the New Deal up here and 
the PAC" 

* * * 

Helen Gahagan Douglas, new- 
comer to Congress, was a noted 
beauty of the stage and screen a few 
years back. Age and preoccupations 
have not quite subdued' that rare 
gift she possesses. It was a strenu- 
ous campaign fight she waged 
against her Republican opponent, 
William D. Campbell, of the 14th 
district, in the heart of ,the city of 
Los Angeles: but she won, by a 
much bigger margin than Mrs. 
Luce did over her contender X 
story on Mrs. Douglas appears on 
page ] 4, 
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THE GREATEST HUMAN MONUMENT OF ALL AGES 



The observance of the anniversary of the Common- 
wealth Government of the Philippines on the 15th of 
this month which, this year, is the ninth- has a deeper 
meaning than in previous years. This time we are 
nearer the goal — not the goal of the ten-year transition 
period f July 4, 1946) as provided by the Tydings- 
McDuffie Law, enacted by Congress on March 24. 
1934, but — the goal of total Victory. Senate Joint 
Resolution 93. passed by Congress and signed by 
President Roosevelt last June 29. submerges the wait- 
ing period in the Tydings-McDuffk Law and grants 
Independence to the Filipino people the day the Japa- 
nese are driven out of the Philippines which, we 
fervently hope, will be before 1 946- This time we are 
nearer the goal of Victory. 

But the deeper significance of the present celebration 
is the vivid realization that when the Republic of the 
Philippines Is established in the Far East it will be the 
Greatest Human Monument that only a nation as the 
Untied Stares of America can fashion and build. 
Fashioned of human sacrifices and tears, of mutual 
friendship and respect. Built of precious blood and 
lives of Filipinos and Americans who fought and died 
on Bataan and Corregidor. Fashioned and built "OUT 
of the Crucible": 

"Up from the jungle, or from over the sea. 
They went over the top to eternity. 
Fused in that victorious fight . . * 
Men of Bataan, the brown and the white. 

"Chiseled on the fagade of time 

Is that story of a sub It me 

Will to be and will to do, 

The blaze of spirit that carried through. 

"No more an East — no more a West. 
There's only that fusing of the best 
Of them — MEN OF BATAAN." 

(Poem by Eve Balser) 

Love and ultimate joy will be the crowning glory 
of a Monument such as this. The pages of history, 
since time immemorial, may be scanned and certainly 
none can be found that parallels this case. When that 
Republic of the only Christian nation in the Orient is 
established historians shall write "the most heart- 
rending and inspiring story ever told/' 

It seemed destined that the United States should go 
to the Philippines and make of that country an outlet 
for her God-given gifts of love for freedom, justice 
and democracy. For it is obvious now that without 
those Islands America would have been devoid of the 
manifestation of her lofty ideals. 

It will be conjectured: Would not America's policy 



work out just as successfully with another subject 
people? 

The answer would be that it takes an equally brave 
and liberty-loving people to be appreciative of and 
amenable to such proffers of sublime goodness For 
just as it takes musically-inclined people to understand 
and appreciate music, and poetically-inclined people to 
absorb the hidden beauty of poetry, so docs it take a 
fight ing and freedom-loving people to understand and 
espouse the unselfish motives of a benevolent nation 

It seemed destined that the late Manuel L. Quezon 
should invite his bosom friend, then Lieutenant 
General MacArthur, at the outset of the establishment 
of the Commonwealth Government of the Philin 
pines in 1 935, to serve in the Philippines as Field 
Marshal. 

"MacArthur gained the confidence and love of the 
Filipino people. The fruit of Quezon's judgment was 
the complete reversal of Japan's plan to invade and 
control the entire Philippines by January 1 , 1 942 s; x 
months' resistance by the Filipino- American forces 
gave us here in America ample time to prepare- the 
same with Australia and other Allies of ours In the 
South Pacific." (Editorial in Thf P^A Obsfrvf* 
for August, 1943.) LR 
General MacArthur was ordered to leave the Philip- 
pines for Australia to organize the strong American 
offensive that is now taking place against Japan. He 
left the Islands he loved with a broken heart but with 
the firm determination to come back. His pledge was: 
"I shall return." 

For two and a half years MacArthur kept fighting 
and advancing nearer and nearer his goal: the recap- 
ture of Manila. Like his departed friend. Quezon, he 
was "not discouraged by difficulties and obstacles^ 
not even by reverses/' Alfred Tennyson miW 
Ulysses say: aKes 

my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may he that the gulfs will wash us down ■ 
It may he we shall loach the Happy [ s ; es m - 
And Shakespeare makes Pericles say: 

" 'Like a bold champion. I assume the lists 
Nor ask advice of any other thought 
But faithfulness and courage." 
Those pertinently express the unswerving determ' 
tion of General Douglas MacArthur to redeemer 
pledge, to keep the soldier's faith, He is back in the 
Philippines now. He will be back in Manila before 
long. 

Such is the glorious Destiny of Philippine- American 
relations. The Filipinos, because of their faith in 
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THE GOAL 

Man may spend all his life 

In a scramble for wealth 
And he'll sacrifice all, 

Even honor and health. 
Or he'll search to the end 

For a place in the sun, 
With scarcely a pause 

Once the game is begun. 

But, should he gain his mark, 

Be it riches or fame, 
He will find after that 

The result is the same. 
For a pauper or king 

And a high priest and knave 
Look strangely alike when 

They're arranged in a grave. 

Then the gold and the brains 
Move the scales not an ounce, 

And man finds that the size 
Of his heart is what counts. 

— Don Kearns 



Beat True, My Heart 

Beat true, my heart, 
Beat true. 

Once more the shoulder to life's cart 
Now press, and nothing rue. 

Beat strong, my heart, 
Beat strong. 

Laugh at man's falsehood's poison 
dart 

Each foe defeat with song. 

Beat on, my heart, 
Beat on - — 

Until the time comes to depart . 
Then the last fight is won. 

— Alfred G, Sanftleben 



Seed Time and Harvest 

All over the town there flutter down 

V's for VICTORY — 
Tiny, winged messages 

Shaped most cleverly: 
The maples are broadcasting 

Their faith on every breeze 
That groves of future maples 

Will spring from winged Vs. 
— Anna Louise Barney 



VICTORY 

Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 

Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life, 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart. 

That God has given you the priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your part 

In freedom's crowning hour. 

That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens — their heritage to take — 

<+ I saw the powers of darkness take their flight; 
I saw the morning break/' 

Found among the effects of an Australian Soldier- 



MY NATIVE LAND 

Through the power of life, the miracle of birth, 
I am privileged to %vitness the glory of earth; 
As free as the light of the sun and the stars, 
So I am free, knowing no bonds nor bars. 
In the winds I caress the golden grain 
Of Russia's fertile fields, the vineyards of Spain; 
I ride the billows of the seven seas, 
And I scale the Alps and the Pyrenees. 

My flag waves above the frozen poles, 

JVIy national anthem sings in the souls 

Of freedom-loving men in a thousand lands, 

From the Borealis to Afric's sands. 

I know no boundary, and I know no creed, 

And if without the law the lesser breed 

In his ignorance does err or sin— what then? . . . 

He is my brother still. . . . . h too, know sin. 

From the Big Dipper to the Southern Cross, 
I bow to no king — I acknowledge no boss; 
Free I was born, and free I shall live , . . 
To the Nations United my allegiance I give. 
The desert, the jungle, the sea and the air, 
And Main Street I claim as my own anywhere, 
For this is my home — the land of my birth . . . 
My Native Land — My World! ... My Earth! 

— Lynn Hamilton 



America, struggled for their Independence not through 
bloodshed but through intelligent reasoning and un- 
derstanding; for they wanted to cooperate with her 
in showing and proving to the world that the freedom 
of a deserving subject people could be obtained from 
a sovereign power through peaceful and respectable 
means. But the wheels of Fate have turned to make 
not only Filipinos but Americans as well pay the 
supreme sacrifice for that freedom. Bataan, Corregidor 
and now Leyte have become veritable Crucibles out 



of which both people have brought the best in each of 
them. And the one and only Christian Republic in 
the Far East will be born. 

The observance of the ninth anniversary of the 
Commonwealth Government of the Philippines has a 
deeper meaning than previous anniversaries. It makes 
all the foregoing consummate and vivid before our 
eyes; and gives us a "preview" of the coming Philip- 
pine Republic — -the Greatest Human Monument of 
All Ages! 
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SERGIO OSMENA 

The New President of the Commonwea Ith 
Government of the Philippines 



NEW CHIEF EXECUTIVE CALLED THE GREATEST 
FILIPINO STATESMAN BY THE LATE QUEZON 



By Dr. Diosado M. Yap 
Editor and Publisher, "Bataan" Magazine 




PRESIDENT SERGIO OSMENA 



Sergio Osmena who became president of the Philippine government- 
in-exile on August 1, 1944, and second man to hold the highest office 
his people can bestow, is familiar even to the youngest school-boy in 
Manila, where he had been a public figure for almost half a century 
before he fled before the approaching Japs in the spring of 1942 to come 
to this country and help set up the exile government under the late 
Manuel Luis Quezon. 

Few Americans know this silent, almost-stealthy Filipino leader who 
has been in Washington since mid- 1942 working with the armed services 
and the Office of War Information on war and propaganda devices by 
which his people might be freed. At 



25 years of age. he ran for provin- 
cial governor of Cebu and became 
the youngest elected executive in the 
islands. 

The greatest problem confront- 
ing young Osmena then was to put 
down the PULAHAN, or red. up- 
rising in his province. The outlaws 
were committing numerous depre- 
dations. They would swoop down 
upon a town or a village, and plun- 
der and pillage. By their atrocities 
they struck fear and terror into the 
hearts of the peaceful and law- 
abiding men and women. They 
vowed they would never lay down 
their arms, that they would never 
be taken alive. 

But once Osmena became pro- 
vincial governor, the leaders of the 
brigand band consented to meet 
him. While the reds were harassing 
and routing the forces of the gov- 
ernment in Negros, Leyte, Semar 
and many places in Luzon, Os- 
mena, practically alone and un- 
armed, went into the mountains of 
Cebu and met the leaders of the 
band. And Osmena- with that rare 
gift of personal charm all his own, 
convinced the bandits to lay down 
their arms. The Quintin brothers, 
outlaw leaders, voluntarily became 
his prisoners. The surrender of the 
PULAMAN in Cebu had its reper- 



cussions in the other provinces and 
soon the movement died out entirely, 
Overnight, Osmena leaped from 
comparative obscurity to national 
fame. 

The Act of Congress of July 1 . 
1902, promised the creation of a 
popular assembly as soon as general 
peace could be established in the 
islands. In the establishment of 
general peace and order, Osmena 
played a leading part. In the estab- 
lishment of the Philippines Assem- 
bly, Osmena had a major share. 

The success of the Assembly 
contributed largely to the estab- 
lishment of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture, and the success of the Legis- 
lature to the creation of the Philip- 
pine Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, 

When the delegates to the Philip- 
pine Assembly met for the first 
time, Sergio Osmena was a mere 
provinciano. Pedro Paterno was 
the outstanding figure. Paterno had 
presided over the Malolos Revolu- 
tionary Congress and the Malolos 
Constitutional Assembly, and had 
covered himself with prestige and 
glory. He was thus the logical man. 

But before the Assembly held its 
formal meeting to elect a speaker, 
Osmena had impressed the young 
and the old, the veterans and the 



recruits with bis personality. And 
when the voting came on October 
1 6, 1907, Osmena was elected by 
a unanimous vote. 

It is noteworthy to recall how 
that Assembly under the influence 
of Sergio Osmena functioned with 
clock-wise precision. The first or- 
ganization, the adoption of rules, 
and the preparation of messages 
and resolutions took but forty 
minutes. It is likewise significant 
that the first act passed by the As- 
sembly, within ten minutes after its 
organization, was the Gabaldon 
Law appropriating 1 ,000,000 
($500,000) pesos for the con- 
struction of bario schools. It was 
epochal, It showed what the Fili- 
pinos could do if given the chance 
to control their own affairs, 

It was an index to the work of 
construction that the Assembly set 
itself to perform in order to estab- 
lish a sure foundation for the future 
Filipino state. In Osmeha's fight 
for leadership, his men have always 
referred with pride to his record of 
constructive work as well as to his 
untarnished public and private life 
during the last thirty years that he 
has been elevated to some of the 
highest offices in the gift of his 
people. 

Prior to the first general elections 
in June, 1907, the party in power 
was the PART I DO FEDERAL. 
Osmena helped in the organization 
of the PART! DO NACIONAL- 
ISTA as the party of the opposi- 
tion. In the first general elections in 
1 907, Osmena's party, waving the 
banner of independence, swept the 
country. 

From 1907 to 1921, Osmena 
ruled supreme. But in 1916. Man- 
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uel L. Quezon, fresh from his con- 
quest as Resident Commissioner 
and flushing with justifiable pride, 
began to challenge the power of 
Osmena. 

The fight developed over the 
question of who should control the 
appointments — the President of 
the Senate or the President of the 
majority party, Quezon versus 
Osmena* The break was almost 
averted through an agreement to 
prevent the division of the ruling 
party and the weakening of the 
campaign for independence. A 
formal pact was signed to insure 
peace and unity, Osmena agreeing 
to abdicate some of his powers. But 
the following day, the pact became 
a mere scrap of paper when Quezon 
went ahead anyway and organized 
the COLLECTIVISTA PARTY. 

Quezon, a "new man/* fiery, 
tempestuous, theatrical, colorful, 
attracted to his standard the youth 
of the land. His battle-cry — "my 
loyalty to my party ends where my 
loyalty to my country begins," — 
and his attacks on the "caucus sys- 
tem" and alleged "despotism" and 
"cannon ism" and "unipersonal- 
ism" of Osmena had their telling 
effect. 

The election contest of 1922 
was a triangular fight among the 
COLLECTIVISTA PARTY 
headed by Manuel L. Quezon, the 
UNIPERSONALISTA headed by 
Sergio Osmena and the DEMO- 
CRATA headed by Juan Sumu- 
long. Quezon won, but his major- 
ity was not decisive, not even 
impressive. 

Soon afterwards, circumstances 
compelled the re-union of the 
COLLECTIVISTA and the UNL 
PERSONAL 1ST A in order to 
effect a working majority in the 
Legislature, under the banner of 

Si ^II DO NATIONAL IS 
TA-CONSOLID ADO , to the 
great discomfiture of the DEMO- 
CRATAS. 

The Quezon -Osmena alliance 
continued until the controversy 
over the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Law 
commenced in May, 1932, after 
the approval of the law on April 
4, 1932. F 

During the absence of the Os- 
mena-Roxas (OSROX) mission in 
America, President Quezon 
strengthed his hold. He was de- 
termined to be the leader, come 
what may, He reorganized the di- 
rectorate of the NACIONALISTA- 
CONSOLIDADO PARTY and 
eliminated Osmena and Roxas, He 




AP Phut 3 from Ph ill pyme Department of Information and Public Relations, 

Seifrio Osmena takes his oath of office as President of the Philippines 
following the death of Manuel L. Quezon, The oath of office was admin- 
istered to him by Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson at 2:40 
P M, August 1, in the office of Secretary of interior Ickes, Wash- 
ington, D. C» ' _____ 



reorganized the judiciary and other 
departments of the government, bo 
when OSROX missioners returned 
to the Philippines, they found 
themselves out of their own party. 

Quezon also broke all precedents 
by reorganizing the leg.slature it- 
self. He ousted Roxas from the 
speakership, Osmena from the pro- 
tempore presidency of the Senate, 
and all other OSROX men from 
committee chairmanships in both 
houses of the Legislature. 

Finally, on December 17. 1933. 
Sergio Osmena and Ma ^ ACK5N 
broke away from the NACIOJN^ 
ALISTA-C ONSOL ID ADO 
PARTY and formec tlx PAK 
TIDO NACIONALISTA-1 KU 
INDEPENDENCE. 

In the 1 934 elections jouth 
were with Osmena and Roxas but 

President Quezon was wU ' c " 
l resident v ensconced in 

trenched and saleT 

Kfv every apartment in the 
t,cally every » *~ heu „ 
government. He ft Jj 
tenants in tratcg.c p financia i 
fee islands He ^ ^ 
backing and a str ° n ^ ' dld no t 
that Osmena "gJJ^JSdta 
have. Moreover. Q^tvhdaa in 
the OSROX thunder by 

pendens Act. a 1wes . 
Sally a replica <**$S£$^ 
Cutting Act secured by tl,c y^Y. f 
SJ with the exception that 



the former did not let America keep 
armed forces in the Philippines, 
was approved by Congress. 

Quezon won the election over- 
whelmingly. 

When, in 1 935, officers of the 
new Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines were to be chosen, Quezon 
and Osmena ran on the same ticket, 
They swept all opposition before 
them and since that time have had 
a well-nigh free hand in running 
Philippine affairs, 

Osmena showed the greatness of 
his spirit for the sake of his griev- 
ing country in November. 1 943 
when the Congress of the United 
States was asked through the initia- 
tive of Mr. Osmena to keep Presi- 
dent Quezon in office as president of 
the Philippine governmenr-i n -exi_e 
for the duration of the war, not- 
withstanding that the Philippine 
Constitution forbade a president 
serving more than eight years. 

Mr. Osmena, who would have 
succeeded President Quezon on No- 
vember 15, 1943, said that he re- 
linquished his right because the 
interests of the United States and 
the Philippines in the war could be 
best served by keeping President 
Quezon m office. Thus, he gladly 
acquiesced in the movement which 
he himself initiated and stepped 
aside for the ailing leader, Quezon 

To the service of his country 
Sergio Osmena has brought two 
sterling qualities — breadth and no 
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bility of vision and steadfast, in- 
domitable courage. 

In 1900 r before his admission 
to the Philippine bar, he was editor 
of the newspaper NUEVO DIA, 
New Day. The words were pro- 
phetic of the future that was to 
come to the Philippines. 

His brilliant personality and 
outstanding ability as a construc- 
tive, sagacious leader early attracted 
the favorable attention of American 
administrators and it was in 1904 
that Governor General Luke E. 
Wright saw to it that he became 
governor of Cefcm, In October, 
1906, although the youngest of all 
provincial executives in the Philip- 
pines, he presided over the Assem- 
bly of provincial governors held in 
Manila and %vas elected chairman 
of that body. 

For a young man scarcely 28 
years of age, these were indeed dis- 
tinctive achievements. Neverthe- 
less, his public career had only just 
begun, for, in 1907, he was elected 
Delegate to the first Philippine As- 
sembly, and it was in the Assembly, 
as Speaker from 1907 until 1916, 
that he performed what was per- 
haps his greatest patriotic service in 
so conducting this legislative body 
as to make good the claim of the 
Filipino people to self-government. 

After the creation of the Philip- 
pine Senate in accordance with the 
provisions of the Jones Law in 
1916, Sergio Osrnena was urged by 
his friends to seek election as Sena- 
tor, but this he could not bring 
himself to do until six years later, 
so great was his interest in the work 
of the Lower House and his loyalty 
to it, which he regarded as a combi- 
nation of the Philippine Assembly, 
In 1922 t however, after remaining 
continuously in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as Speaker, he was 
elected Senator from the Tenth 
District, and continuously served 
in this capacity until November, 
1935, when he became Vice Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. 

When the Japanese warships 
were steaming into the harbor of 
Cebu, where Osrnena was the first 
governor, the same Osrnena who 
had climbed the mountains more 
than thirty years before to quell 
the red uprising went back to confer 
with leaders from ail parts of the 
Visayan Islands, who had been 
summoned there upon the instruc- 
tions of President Quezon. 

While Cebu City was being sub- 
jected to a devastating raid by 



Japanese war birds, Osrnena man- 
aged to escape from the bombs, re- 
turned safely to Negros, and sub- 
mitted his report to Quezon. From 
Negros both Quezon and Osrnena 
made their epochal voyage to Aus- 
tralia to rejoin with General 
Douglas MacArthur and thence to 
Washington, D. C 

During this time of storm and 
stress, of untold difficulties and 
hardships, of planning and adjust- 
ing, of construction and reconstruc- 
tion, the leaders of the Philippine 
government, particularly Osrnena, 
gave evidence of their statesmanship 
and ability. As President Quezon 
said on one occasion: "Osrnena is 
the best statesman the Philippines 
has ever produced," 

The consistency of OsmenVs 
leadership and statesmanship is best 
evidenced by his unwavering stand 
on Philippine independence and by 
his faith in the integrity of the 
American people. He alone of all 
the leaders of the Filipino people 
has steered unswervingly along the 
path of duty he has chosen to take. 

The best epitome of Philippine- 
American relations that has ever 
been uttered, which express Os- 
mena's consistent views, is that 
which he himself made on the occa- 
sion commemorating the sixth an- 
niversary of the establishment of 
the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines: 

"The history of American ad- 
venture in political idealism in the 
Philippines is unique, Nothing like 
it had ever been seen in the often 
tragic relations between sovereign 
powers and their colonies. Never- 
theless, there are those who have 
attributed the passage of the Inde- 
pendence Act to selfish motives- 
This is indeed a great error. 

' Although there is no human 
action that is completely free from 
egoistic influence, what Schurman 
said with respect to the motives 
that led President McKinley and 
the American people to insist on the 
relinquishment of Spain's sover- 
eignty over the Philippines may be 
said with equal truth with regard 
to the decision of the American 
Congress of prescribing the process 
by which American authority 
would be terminated and the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines finally 
proclaimed. 

Particular economic interests — 
those concerned with sugar, cotton- 
seed Qi], cordage and other products 
—may have entered into the con- 
sideration of the Independence 



Law, but they were not the decisive 
factor. It was the deep sense of a 
moral obligation on the part of the 
United States to redeem its pledge 
of liberty to the Filipinos and to 
carry to a successful conclusion its 
idealistic mission in these islands 
that moved Congress to grant us 
our independence- 

"Truly, it can be said that the 
same lofty purpose which brought 
the American flag to our shores 
motivated the decision to haul it 
down." 

In Osmena's fight for national 
leadership, his men and followers 
always have referred to his record 
of constructive work with pride, as 
well as his untarnished public and 
private life during the long years of 
public service, devotion and con- 
secration to the ideals of his people. 

He and Quezon did not always 
see alike as to how to get their 
aims, but no one in the Philippines 
doubted that both men were single- 
hearted in one respect: Each wanted 
to serve the interests of the Fili- 
pinos and the Philippines, for 
which each had fought for decades, 
both on sanguine battlefields and 
in the marble halls of the Congress 
of the United States. 

As President Osrnena declared on 
the day he took office, following 
the death of gallant Quezon, his 
aims are the same as those of his 
predecessor. Fate has decreed that 
Quezon, who lived among his peo- 
ple and loved them so long, should 
die in an adopted land. The same 
fate has decreed that Osrnena. 
scholar, statesman and serene direc- 
tor; shall lead his people when the 
Japanese scourge has been elimi- 
nated from the Philippines. 



WHOLESALE FRUITS AND 
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J. CARDENAZ & CO. 
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WHOLESALE TERMINAL 
MARKET 

780 South Central Avenue 
TRinity 7781 
Los Angefes, California 



Local Representative: 

CORNELL ODANGA 

First if not the only Filipino 
"Cash Buyer" 

P. O. Box 891, El Centro, California 
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Family of Late Philippine President Comes To Live 
In Southland For The Duration 





Mrs. Manuel L. Quezon, widow of the late Philippine President, and her three children — Manuel 18, Maria Zenaida 20, 

and Maria Aurora 21 — as they arrived at Los Angeles, November 3, 

t 



Mrs. Manuel L. Quezon, widow 
of the late President of the Com- 
mon wealth Government of the 
Philippines, and her three children 
arrived in Los Angeles last week 
(Nov. 3) from Washington, D.C 
They intend to live here until the 
homeland is liberated. 

Mrs. Quezon was in deep 
mourning, She expressed great joy, 
however, at the favorable reports 
being made in the reconquest of the 
Philippines. And as for the South- 
land she said that she and her chil- 
dren liked it for they lived here for 
a few months six years ago. They 
came back to the United States 
with the late President Quezon, in 
May, I 942. after their escape from 
Corregidor. 

The family arrived at Chicago 
November l to change trains for 
California. In the interim, at Mrs. 
Quezon's request, Rev. William A, 
Fletcher (formerly of Manila) cel- 
ebrated a mass in a Catholic church. 
Among those present were Mrs, 
Lester J, Tacy and Col. Jay J. 
McCarthy. As Mrs. Tacy said, 
Mrs. Quezon "sought the sanctu- 
ary of the church in her bereave- 



ment over the loss of her husband, 
and the solace and inspiration of 
Father Fletchers words in addition 
to her own prayers for the libera- 
tion of the Filipino people and for 
the liberation of the American peo- 
ple, both military and civilian, who 
are prisoners of the Japanese." Mrs. 
Tacy's husband, Col. Lester J. 




COL, MANUEL N I ETO 



Tacy. was Commander of the 24th 
Field Artillery, captured by the 
Japs on Bataan, and held a prisoner 
since then. 

Accompanying the family on 
this trip were Col. Manuel Nieto, 
who was military aide to President 
Quezon, and Col. E. C. Cruz, the 
President's personal physician, who 
escaped with him from Corregidor. 
Both are returning to Washington, 
The Quezon children will con- 
tinue their srudies here. Manuel, 
18, is going to take up law at 
Loyola University. Maria Aurora 
is 21. and Maria Zcmaida is 20, 
But, as Mrs. Quezon said, they 
"live only in suitcases"; meaning 
that should the Philippines be re- 
taken in a year or so, they are al- 
ready to go — - back borne. 

I NEWS PICTURES, Ltd, I 

BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 

We Photograph Anything » \ 
Anyplace - Anytime 
j GLadstone 3512 \ 

( If no answer, Call OL. 0777) I 
619 North Windsor Boulevard 
Los Angeles California \ 
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FIELD AMBULANCES FOR THE PHILIPPINES 



LIM-ALDABA NUPTIALS 




ESTAFANIA J. ALDABA 



Luis Lim, eldest son of General 
and Mrs. Vicente Lim, and Miss 
Estefania J. Aldaba, will be mar- 
ried at Washington, D, C, some- 
time this month. 

Lim is a graduate of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and since coming to California over 
a year ago has been employed as 
engineer at an airplane factory in 
Santa Monica. His father was the 
first Filipino to graduate from West 
Point Military Academy and was 
the outstanding Filipino hero of 
Bataan, He is still a prisoner of 
the Japanese. His mother was the 
former Pilar Hidalgo, of thz highly 
esteemed Hidalgo family of Manila. 
She was at one time instructor of 
mathematics at the University of 
the Philippines, past president of 
the Federation of Women's Clubs 
of the Philippines, and at present a 
member of the Filipino Rehabilita- 
tion Commission. Formerly a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles, she and her 
three young children left for Wash- 
ington to live there. 

Miss Aldaba is a graduate of the 
Philippine Women's Collcgef S. 
E ka University of the Philippines 
,M - A -J- and the University of 
Michigan (Ph.D.). It is reported 
thai after the nuptials she will ac- 



Another activity of the Sponsors 
of the Philippine Heroes (Los An- 
geles) , held recently, was crowned 
with success. This time it was a 
War Bond Drive to raise money 
with which to purchase at least 
sixty fully equipped ambulances to 
be sent to the Philippines for the 
use of the Red Cross. This number 
was exceeded ; more than sixty am- 
bulances were bought, 

Every member put her efforts in 
the campaign which was chair- 
manned by Mrs. Carolyn Mcln- 
tyre. She and Mmes. P. A. Peterson 
and J. Renick each received a 
citation from the War Finance De- 
partment for selling the most 
Bonds. Mrs. Mclntyre, whose son 
is a prisoner of the Japanese, said: 
+ H We hope to hear from some of the 
crews who operate these ambulances 
as the name of our organization is 
inside each one." 

The Sponsors of the Philippine 
Heroes, whose slogan is General 
MacArthur's "I will keep the sol- 
diers* faith/' is an organization of 



company her husband when he 
returns to Los Angeles and establish 
their residence here. 




MRS. CAROLINE MclNTYRE 



(only those) families of those men 
in the U. S. armed forces who 
fought in the Battle of the Philip- 
pines. The membership is nation- 
wide, but its headquarters is in Los 
Angeles. 




President Osmena administers the oath of office to Mrs* Pilar 
Lim, only woman member of the Filipino Rehabilitation Commission, 
appointed to this important post by the President on August 15. 

At a press conference following the official ceremony in Washington, 
D. C.j Mrs, Lim stressed the important role that Filipino women will 
play in postwar reconstruction and rehabilitation. "We are ready for 
the many tasks ahead," said Mrs, Lim, "The Filipino women are work- 
ing- now, making clothes and assisting* the Filipino War Relief, Inc., 
in organizing and planning for relief in the Philippines." 

Mrs, Lim returned to the West Coast to bring her three children back 
to Washington, D. C. t where she will assume her new duties in the 
Philippine Commonwealth offices* 
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The 

WELLERSONS 

OF NEW YORK 

Internationally Renowned Couple Are As 
Modest As They Are Famous; Devote 
Activities in Contribution to War Effort 




IDA N, WELLERSON 



DR. MAX WELLERSON 



The saying that "the simplest is 
the best" finds a niche in the life of 
the Welle rsons — Dr. and Mrs, 
Max Wellerson of New York City, 
musicians of international repute. 
Mrs. Wcllerson was Ida Nachman- 
owitz before her marriage. 

They live simply at their spa- 
cious apartment on Riverside Drive, 
which houses also the Wellerson 
Studios, Since Pearl Harbor they 
organized weekly musical and cul- 
ultural programs called, "Evenings 
with the Wellersons/' It did not 
take long for these gatherings to 
grow and so those "evenings" were held 
at a bigger place where the increased num- 
ber of attendance could be accommodated. 
The entire net proceeds from these pro- 
grams were turned over to Russian War 
Relief. United China Relief. American Red 
Cross (which included Filipino War Re- 
lief) and USO. 

This writer asked Mrs. Wellerson why 
their agent didn't get a booking for a 
season at the Hollywood Bowl for them? 
"Because/' she said, ' when Mr. Wellerson 
and I were married, we had to make an 
important decision: either we would travel 
over the face of the globe as a piano team, 
make a lot of money but live in hotels and 
never have a home of our own — or settle 
down in New York as teachers, earn less 
money but have a place where we can find 
sanctuary, eat our own simply -cooked 
food and keep our health intact. We dc^ 
dded on the latter, and therefore the only 
free time we have for traveling engage- 
ments is in the summer. By accepting en- 
gagements in summer resorts we combine 
vacations with performances, which is a 
particularly desirable arrangement, now 
that war time travel is so difficult, We 
hevc been in Europe and various parts of 
the United States before the war. but we 
feel we are better off near home these days. 

Mrs Wellerson joined the American 
Women's Voluntary Services (AWVS) at 
the outbreak of the war, A reporter wrote 
that ever since Mrs, Wellerson became a 
■ woman in uniform," she and her famous 
husband have spared neither time, money 
nor ounce of their human strength and 
endurance for the war effort. They have 
been making concert appearances in and 
out of New York to raise funds for war 
relief and to make life more cheerful for 
our servicemen in canteens, government 
hospitals and institutions for sick and dis- 
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a bled merchant marines, without regard to 
race or creed. She has a number of adopted 
sons in our armed forces, of different 
nationalities and at least a dozen of them 
are Filipinos. To some of them she writes 
most every day, And as early as last 
August she was already preparing Christ- 
mas packages for each one of them. 

Besides being a celebrated pianist, being 
the other half of the internationally re- 
nowned duo. Mrs. Wellerson is also a 
poet. She is the author of a unique volume 
of verses, called "Rhymes To Music You 
Love." a book which is, as Prof, Janet 
Rankin Aiken of Columbia University 
said T 'concerned with everyday matters, 
and follows Wordsworth's dictum that 
poetry must serve a moral purpose, it 
reflects a broad sympathy with humankind, 
striking a popular note which is refresh- 
ing." 

Her remarkable poem. "A Study in Pig- 
mentation/' (which was printed in the last 
issue of this magazine) , is included in that 
volume. In 1935 it attracted the attention 
of the late President Manuel L. Quezon. 
In the presence of hundreds of prominent 
people of New York, at a banquet in his 
honor, Quezon said, "This is the most 
wonderful poem I have ever heard in my 
life" (Quezon's exact words). She later 
dedicated this work to the Philippine Presi- 
dent, In 1 939, at the New York World's 
Fair, this poem was awarded first prize. 
The same poem won another high honor 
when the World's Fair reopened in 1940 
awarded by the National Poetry Center, A 
Study in Pigmentation" is included in the 
New York World s Fair Anthology re- 
cently published by the Poets Press, New 
York City. 

Dr. Wellerson, a descendant of a long 
line of famous musicians, was born in Rus- 
sia where he studied and made concert 
appearances as a child. Later ke came to 



ihc United States, was graduated from 
Teachers College, Columbia University in 
New York City, and became assistant 
teacher to Dr. William Mason (a pupil 
of Liszt) , 

The brief sketch about him continues: 
"After several years of highly successful 
concert tours both in the United States 
and Europe, he returned to this country 
and for a number of years he has been 
tcaehing and making concert appearances 
as soloist and in piano duos with Ida N. 
Wcllerson. 

"Many of his pupils have been awarded 
important prizes in various musical con- 
tests throughout the country. Also, he has 
invented a unique piano method which is 
in use extensively by teachers in various 
cities in the United States/" 

In their large apartment on Riverside 
Drive, the Welle rsons have a special 
"Philippine Walk" On it hang pictures 
of their many Filipino friends — from the 
great Quezon and Osmcna; Romulo, the 
late Francisco Varona* Camilo Osias, Man- 
uel A. Adeva ; and so on down the line, 
including pictures of most of their acJpP 1 ^ 
sons in the armed forces. 

When the war is over the Wellersons 
have a definite plan to visit and tour the 
Philippines. And they might even decide 
to live there. With their name already 
famous more than half way around the 
world and with heart and goodness which 
the Filipinos know they have, they will 
be most welcome there and those with 
whom they made friends here would be 
glad of the opportunity to return their 
kindness and hospitality. And in fact 
their musical and cultural programs would 
u'ork out quite well there, too. 

The Wellersons are a great asset to 
better understanding and friendship among 
people of different races, nationalities or 
creeds. 




Bob's Studio 



Spacious and Fully Equipped Studio 
COMMERCIAL AND DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITS 
E. A. 'BOB' N I EVER A 
° t V\ M % Telephone 2 9240 

„ _ kA . c ., DOf Stockton, California 

606 E, Main Street 
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-Photo by Har i ? Kwiiif^. 
President Sergio Osmena pinning the "stars 11 on Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, in 
an official ceremony, last September 26, when the Colonel was promoted to 
Brigadier-General. 

On September 10 he was appointed by the new President to fill the post of 
Philippine r , 8 ?J? cl £* Joa ^ li " Elizalde, At the same 

■ im T, SSfSSS nf ^ thi rvl^nv e L°S, the De I>artinent or Information and Pnb- 
he Relations of the Commonwealth Government of the Philippines 

General Romulo has already left to rejoin Gphp^i n ftl1(y ] QO m,, . 4 V tt . , 
dent Oamena left a few days late,. They nowln L e y te 

Lieutenant Antonio F, Madrigal, aide-de-camn fn ■ i » , 

moted to the rank of captain at the saL Zmony p ^ident, was also pro- 



GENERAL RUMULO 

WOUNDED IN LEYTE 

Brigadier-General Carlos P. 
Romulo, Resident Commissioner 
of the Philippines, was wounded 
by a piece of shrapnel from a Jap 
bomb that exploded in the Taclo- 
ban battle sector the morning of 
Oct, 25, according to press reports 
recently received in the United 
States. The bomb killed seven men 
outright and seriously injured 
eleven. 

General Romulo did not know 
he was wounded until the surgeon 
who was dressing the wounds of a 
sentry saw the general bleeding in 
the face. He was hit by the piece of 
shrapnel on the right cheek and was 
bleeding profusely, 

General MacArthur awarded the 
Oak Leaf Cluster to General Rom- 
ulo when he visited him the fol- 
low day. Gen. Romulo is already 
the wearer of the Purple Heart, the 
Silver Star, the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Star, the Presidential Citation, 
the fouragerre, and other decora- 
tions for gallantry in action. 
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Dtoscoro L. Tolentino is yeo- 
man 2nd class, with the Lion 8 
Unit, stationed at present at Port 
Hueneme, California. Joined the 
Navy late in I 942. A graduate of 
the University of Southern Cali- 
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D 'OSCORO L. TOLENTI 



NO 



CAPT. FRANCfSCO J. LARDIZABAL 

Captain Francisco J. Lardizabal 
was a well-known physician in 
Chicago before coming to Califor- 
nia a year before Pearl Harbor, 
Settled with his family in Stockton 
for a while, When the Japanese 
struck he volunteered for overseas 
duty. Was assigned to medical de- 
tachment and sent to the Aleutian 
Islands where he served for a year. 
Came back last summer on a fur- 
lough, spent most of his time in the 
"ol' home town, 11 Chicago, with 
his charming wife and two chil- 
dren, At present he is with the 
medical training regiment at Camp 
Barkley, Texas. 

fornia (A,B. ) , he was one of 40, 
out of around 150, who success- 
fully passed test, early in "43, for 
advance training. From San Diego 
Training Station, he was sent to 
the Yeoman School at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. : 
then to Boston Receiving Station; 
to Brown University, Providence, 
R. L ; thence to Lido Beach, Long 
Island: and to Norfolk, Va.: from 
there to Naval Advance Base Per- 
sonnel Depot, San Bruno, Calif.: 
and his present station is at Port 
Hueneme. Like sailor Lamatao he 
is waiting to be shipped out for 
overseas duty. 
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MAURICE B- LEGARE 

1st Lieutenant Maurice B. S. 
Legate is a chaplain in the 1st Fili- 
pino Infantry, all of whom have 
long been overseas. Claims distinc- 
tion of being first Filipino in Stock- 
ton to volunteer in U. S + Army 
immediately after the Japs attacked 
us. Was minister of Trinity Pres- 
byterian Church (Filipino) , Stock- 
too, since 1939. and during which 
time, as a musician, has developed 
talent of many young people of his 
church and community. Married an 
American school teacher in 1930, 
who now resides in Stockton with 
their 1 1 -year-old son. 

+ * + 

Juan L, Lamatao has been in the 
U, S. Navy for two years now. 
Quite active in lodge work before 
volunteering into the service; in fact 
has held several important positions 
in his Fraternal Order and was 
Worshipful Master of Los Angeles 
Lodge when he left. Stationed first 
on Treasure Island, then trans- 
ferred to Shoemaker, where he is at 
present, waiting for assignment 
overseas. 




Pies? A Ran. I>Hfcto from Philippine Department of information and Public Retains 

Colonel Ruperto A. Kangleon (left), Filipino guerrilla leader 
recently appointed provincial governor of Leyte by President Sergio 
Osmena is shown with Major F. Fernandez, Judge Advocate on 
Colonel Kangleon's staff. . . _ m . 

Colonel Kangleon was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross &y 
General MacArthur Since Japanese occupation of tne Philippines, 
Colonel Kangleon and his ragged army of guerrillas have waged re- 
lentless warfare against the Japanese, and have killed more man 
3,800 enemy soldiers. The Japanese offered 50,000 pesos for the cap- 
ture of Colonel Kangleon, . , , . 

"We never lost hope," the Colcnel said. "If we nad, we would have 
been liquidated ourselves long ago/' ' 




JUAN L. LAMATAO 



^Announcement . . . 

PAPER IS RATIONED 

. . . and the cost has gone higher 
Paper cost has not only gone 
up, but paper ttsetf is n o iu hard 
to get. For this reason ive are 
forced to raise the price of this 
magazine to 25c per copy instead 
of 2 0c. The subscription price 
of $2 remains only rill the end 
of this year. Then it will he 
raised to $2.50, 

We suggest that you take ad- 
vantage of the present low cost 
of subscription. Effective Janu- 
ary L 1945, it will be: $2.50 
per year: 25c a copy. 

Send in your subscriptions 
now* 
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New Congresswoman From California: Helen Gahagan Douglas 




Congresswoman Helen Gahagan Douglas and family— at home: Capt. Melvyn Douglas, now in the U. 
Mrs Douglas. Mary Helen, Peter and Gregory. 



S. Army in India; 



Helen Gahagan Douglas. Congresswoman -elect from the 14th District 
of Los Angeles, has won wide support throughout that District, and got 
elected, because of her forthngbt support of President Roosevelt's foreign 
and domestic program, bhe won a smashing victory in the May pri- 
maries, and was elected w.ch a big margin over her opponent. William D. 
Campbell. Republican. 

In every campaign speech— and she made three or four a day through- 
^l^T^A^t'J^ ° f «« Melvyn' Douglas. 



voiced a call for all Americans to 
vote "Ours is the only great power 
in the world which would dare to 
hold an election in the midst of a 
crucial war/" she said, "and as good 
Americans we should give expres- 
sion to this most precious right of 
democracy by making sure that we 
vote and that we urge all our 
friends to do likewise/' 

Mrs, Douglas was endorsed by 
,11 branches of organized labor, by 
Ambers and leaders of all racial 
SSSfty groups in the 14th Dis- 
i and by Congressman Tom 
Ford whose place she takes in 
Washing"" 1 - Congressman Ford 
Sired because of poor health. 



Her prestige as spokesman for 
those who advocate American par- 
ticipation in a world organization 
to preserve peace and as a leader in 
American foreign policy has be- 
come widespread even before she 
was ejected to Congress. 

Colher's magazine, several New 
*«rk newspapers. Chicago publi- 
cations and even the London. Eng- 

kr ' Manch ester Guardian," have 
Published accounts of her campaign 
°n the basis that she already has be- 
come a great force in our national 

„ , Tbls , cognition was claimed 
when she was invited, almost 



on 



the eve of election, to address the 
annual Herald-Tribune Forum in 
New York — where she spoke op- 
posite the two most prominent 
Republican spokesmen of the day, 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey and 
Rep. Clare Boothe Luce. 

Mrs, Douglas' speech on that oc- 
casion aroused widespread interest 
and acclaim. National Chairman 
Robert E, Hannegan called it "the 
greatest speech of the campaign." 

Before she became a candidate 
for Congress Mrs, Douglas was 
Democratic national Committee- 
Woman from California and was 
vice-chairman of the state Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. She gave 
up a career as a great opera singer 
and stage star to, work as a volun- 
teer among migrant farm workers 
and to campaign for better school 
conditions, better housing condi- 
tions and better understanding of 
the rights of all Americans. 
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The "Mothers" Group Racket 



in 



Among the groups engaged in spreading Nazi doctrines in America 
an attempt to undermine democracy, there are a number of so-called 
"Mothers" groups about which the public should be more fully in- 
formed. Names like "American," "patriotic," "Christian," used by 
most subversive movements to conceal the true nature of their activities, 
are also prominently featured by dozens of "Mothers" clubs that have 
sprung up in American cities, Sepa- — . 



rate groups, they are iT yet linked 
together by a common program of 
action, and more specifically by a 
continual interchange of letters 
among the leaders, and of literature 
and speakers. Most of them are 
isolationist, anti-British, anti-Rus- 
sian, often anti-Semitic. All of 
them make political capital of the 
very natural anxiety which every 
mother with children in the service 
feels. 

These clubs have been thor- 
oughly investigated most recently 
by the Woman's Home Compan- 
ion,* and six were found to be the 
most influential: the Mothers of 
Sons Forum; Wc. the Mothers, 
Mobilize for America, Inc.; Ameri- 
can Mothers; Loyal American 
Mothers; National Blue Star 
Mothers of America (formerly 
Crusading Mothers of Philadel- 
phia), and Mothers and Daughters 
of Pennsylvania. 

The MOTHERS OF SONS 
FORUM was founded in Cincin- 
nati in 1939 by Mrs. Josephine 
Mahler, to keep America out of 
war. By June, 1940, she had 
65,000 names on petition against 
enactment of the Selective Service 
Act. The present leader is Mrs. 
Lucinda Benge, rabidly isolationist, 
more worried about the motives of 
our Allies and what she calls the 
"Russian menace" than enemy ide- 
ologies, Though not specific, she 
claims a large number of active 
members, a larger number of in- 
active ones who contribute funds 
which enable Mrs. Benge to visit 
other lenders, hire halls and print 
pamphlets* 

WE THE MOTHERS, MO- 
BILIZE FOR AMERICA. INC, 
of Chicago, one of the largest of 
these groups, is led by Mrs, Lyrl C 
Van Hyning, who sees her follow- 
ers as "rather stupid" women who 
"will work hard for me, and that's 
what is important." Among her 
favorite projects are: "Women's 
Voice," an eight-page monthly 
publication for 20.000 subscribers: 



* See iht! Mother Rocket, Woman's 
Home Companion, July. 1944, 



an impcach-rhe-President move- 
ment; and an attempt to get mem- 
bers and friends of WE, THE 
MOTHERS, elected as delegates to 
the Republican convention, to help 
nominate what is called a "nation- 
alist" candidate for the Presidency, 
who will be isolationist, anti- 
British. anti-Russian. Typical ex- 
ample of this group's activities is 
the letter that was sent to parents 
of the American boys who died 
when the destroyer, Reuben James, 
was sunk by a submarine off New- 
foundland in 1941. The letter, 
addressed to each parent, urged 
that "the real murderers" of their 
boy, "the men who violated the 
Constitution of the United States 
by sending him into the war zone/' 
be called to account. 

AMERICAN MOTHERS in 
Detroit was formerly known as 
Mothers of the U. S. A. , led by 
Mrs. Rose Farber. The new na- 
tional chairman is Mrs. Beatrice 
Knowles, whose home serves as an 
office for the distribution of mimeo- 
graphed hate leaflets, among them 
the pamphlets of Gerald L. K. 
Smith, ro a mailing list which she 
claims, includes between 35.000 
and 54 T 000 names. Voluntary con- 
tributions pay for this and the trips 
to Washington, D. C, which Mrs. 
Knowles makes every few nionths_ 
Rationing, price ceilings, draft or 
manpower and the teaching or tol- 
erance in the schools are policies 
against which Mrs. Knowles takes 
a firm stand, She is a friend of Mrs. 
Katherine Sutter, the motivating 
spirit behind the 50 women in 
Flint, Michigan, who ^P^/iT 
LOYAL AMERICAN MOTH- 
ERS, which follows the Coughlin- 
Smith line. 

The NATIONAL BLUE 
STAR MOTHERS OF AMERI- 
CA, in Philadelphia, (not to be 
confused with the Blue Star Moth- 
ers of America), is led by Mr. 
Catherine Brown; thesec^ r^ s 
Mrs. Lillian Parks, Anti^ui^ 
anti-Russian, an 1 1 -Se m 
members hold small. «J»g 
meetings which tad against tin 



President, the United Nations, and 
rationing. Both Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Parks were seen with Gerald 
L. K- Smith at his ralies in St* 
Louis and Baltimore. They ar- 
ranged two speaking engagements 
in Philadelphia for America First 
leaders. At his meetings. Smith 
asks war mothers to write the 
word, "mother/* on the envelopes 
containing their donations, thus 
building up a mailing list of poten- 
tial National Blue Star Mothers. 

MOTHERS AND DAUGH- 
TERS OF PENNSYLVANIA is 
a Philadelphia organization func- 
tioning mainly through a news 
letter edited by Irene Thome 
Murphy, former Coughlinite and 
secretary of America First. 

Mrs, Agnes Waters represents 
many of the above groups before 
congressional committees in Wash- 
ington, She has a campaign under 
way to have herself elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. Her 
platform: "Let us demand that 
this war be stopped at once. Let's 
keep a clothesline handy in every 
little back yard to hang the traitors, 
or a gun/' She advocates getting 
"these trairors out of office . . t 
(by) > > ♦ shooting them out. This 
would be easier than to fool with 
elections." 

There is no way of computing 
the actual membership of these 
racketeering groups, but they have 
a sizeable number of supporters 
throughout the country, many per- 
haps unaware of their true purpose. 
Thousands of women, on the 
other hand, are enrolled in the bona 
fide 'mother" organizations, such 
as the BLUE STAR MOTHERS 
OF AMERICA, AMERICAN 
WAC MOTHERS, NAVY 
MOTHERS. MOTHERS OF 
WORLD WAR II, and MOTH- 
ERS OF MEN IN SERVICE 
(MOMS) OF AMERICA. These 
groups do excellent work, provid- 
ing canteens, camp services and 
programs of recreation for the men 
in service hospitals. They also man 
blood donor centers, help the Red 
Cross and the USO, sell war bonds. 
These mothers are aiding the war 
effort, doing all they can to bring 
the war to a speedy, but victorious 
end, 

Women who seek affiliation 
with mothers organizations should 
be urged to investigate them thor- 
oughly, lest they be exploited by 
professional dealers in hatred who 
grind their own political axes and 
play the enemy's propaganda game 
with the help of the unwary. 
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LET US SEE 
THESE BEAUTIFUL 
ISLES ...... 

And Scenic Trips 
And Films 

* * * * 

The Enchanting City of 
Baguio, Mountain Province, 
The Summer Capital of 
The Philippines 

{Continued from last issue) 

★ 



Now that the Philippines is well on its way to deliverance from the bloody hands 
of the Japanese, it is but proper and timely that the Americans should know about the 
unusual beauty with which nature has endowed those lovely isles of the Eastern Seas — 
lovely isles that compose the Beautiful Philippines. — EDITOR. 




Montalban Gorge contains the 
reservoir whence Manila derives its 
water supply. There is a cave open- 
ing just above the river bank ex- 
tending - — they whose courage and 
liking for bats will permit can 
verify this - — clear through the 
mountains. 

Antipolo has the shrine of Our 
Lady of Good Voyages, the image 
of the Virgin brought from Mexico 
to insure the safety of the galleons 
from the anger of the sea, and the 
attacks of the priates who used to 
lie in wait in the San Bernardino 
Strait and the Verde Island Pas- 
sage, It is dressed in a robe that 
falls in a cone, so stiff it is with 
gold, and its jewels are of enormous 
value. 

The ruins of the Guadalupe 
Church and the Bamboo Organ at 
Las Pinas are featured in all the 
guide books. 

Fort McKinley, America's largest 
Army post, in point of acreage, is 
close to Manila, too. 

The spin to Lucena and on to 
Atimonan, both in Tayabas, over 
the South Road, is a favorite one. 
On the east are the iittle towns of 
Binangonan de Lampon, a cele- 
brated port in the sixteenth century 
in the galleon trade, and the land- 
locked harbor of Hondagua. 

Farther south, in Albay, Cama- 
rines and Sorsogon, are beautiful 
mountain views and extensive 
plantations of coconut and hemp, 
Peerless Mayon of the perfect cone 
is in Albay, the volcano of Isarog 
in Camarines, and Bulusan in 
Sorsogon, 



In Bataan and Batangas, west 
and south of Manila, respectively, 
are orange groves and coffee and 
fruit orchards. At Limay, in Ba- 
taan, is a big lumber milh A nar- 
row gauge road leads back into the 
heart of a magnificent dipterocarp 
forest where the felling and logging 
of superb hardwoods are going on. 

Batangas has Taal (volcano) 
the terrible. A small launch carries 
those who would look down into 
the crater o fthe grim volcano across 
Lake Bombon to the island from 
which Taal rises, somewhat under 
a thousand feet in height, and fairly 
easy to climb. 

Across the bay is Cavite, a pretty 
little old town of historic interest, 
also the U S. Navy base and radio 
station in the Philippines; an en- 
joyable short voyage up the coast 
to Olongapo where the dry dock 
Dewey is located, affords views of 
Zambales Province. Corregidor, 
The Rock/' the Gibraltar of the 
Far East, is the home of the big 
guns that guard the harbor, and an 
army and hydroplane station. 
Manveles, the quarantine station, 
beyond Corregidor, that no one 
cares to be invited by the Govern- 
ment to look over, is a pretty spot 
to go to for an excursion. 

Pampanga is Luzon's sugar prov- 
ince, the rival of Negros Occidental 

^ modern centrals there and the 
fields of growing cane; Camp Stot- 
senburg, one of the principal army 
posts and the aeroplane station; 
San Fernando, with its strikingly 
handsome capitol, school and other 
buildings grouped about the pretty 



plaza, are all well worth seeing. 
Pangasinan, the "rice granary" of 
the Philippines, Tarlac and Nueva 
Ecija, a farming cattle and hunting 
country, are within automobile 
distance, 

Baguio, which is often called the 
Simla of the Philippines, is classed 
with even more famous mountain 
resorts by its admirers; that is, all 
who know it. 

The Benguet road is the most 
traveled route. It leaves the low- 
lands at Dagupan and now ascends, 
now crosses and recrosses the grove 
of the Bued river, coiling back on 
itself in the famous Zigzag. Cooler 
and cooler grows the air, behind 
drops all the lowland vegetation, 
to make room for the sturdy trees 
of the temperate zones. Wave on 
wave the trees roll up the moun- 
tains that stand on each other's 
shoulders below, around and above 
the small tableland on which Ba- 
guio edges away from the sheer 
precipice at the head of the gorge. 

For some years a summer capital 
to which the Government trans- 
ferred its work and personnel dur- 
ing the hot months, it is a chartered 
city, but the all-year residents are 
few, though many of the well-to- 
do of Manila have summer homes 
there. It has modern hotels. Camp 
John Hay, the military hospital 
post, is the main show place, among 
its beauties being the open air am- 
pitheatcr that General Bell built 
with mountaineer labor, terraced 
as their wonderful rice terraces are, 
and gay with flowers. 
Other places to see are the Mansion 
House, the official summer residence 
of the U. S. High Commissioner; 
Bishop Brent's Schools for AmerL 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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This is your 

"ALBUM OF MEMORIES" 

Time moves on fast. This . , . 
in a little while . . . becomes a\ 
yesterday. 

Have you ever stopped to i 
think how much you miss those i 
dear old familiar faces — of i 
friends, or relatives maybe, or i 
even mere acquaintances — and i 
of men and women who became 
outstanding in their respective 
pursuits - — people who became 
heroes and heroines for whom 
[you felt a kinship even if you 
didn't know them personally 
because of their achievements? 
Haven t you ever stopped to 
think and said to yourself that 
you would turn the world up- 
side down just to have them 
\ back ? Or see them again — even 
in pictures? 

I But you, I. cannot have them 
[back. Not that they have gone 
to the Great Beyond , as some of 
them have, but it's just that cir- 
cumstances, destinations, and 
Time especially, have separated 
them from us. j 
We wish especially to remem- 
ber and treasure the pictures 
(and each picture that appears in 
this "Album of Memories*' is 
captioned with a brief sketch of 
the life and achievements or ac- 
tivities of the person) of those 
men who are now in Uncle 
Sam's armed forces. 

It is a Treasure Book — to 
keep and to cherish. Contains 
over one hundred pictures. Pic- 
tures of people and outstanding 
Filipino social events from Jan-* 
uary 1. 1916. to the end of the', 
year 1938 — a glowing Record] 
- — a vestpocket history of Fi/i-; 
pino activities and personalities, 
during thirteen years. (The nexL 
volume will be an "Album of 
Memories' — from January I. 
1938, to the end of the year, 
1945.) : 
This is uour album, my al- 
bum — our ''ALBUM OF 
MEMORIES.' 4 Will be out by 
the end of January, 1945. Order] 
your reservations now at $1.50. 
plus 10 cents for tax and mail- 
ing, total — ■ only $1.60 a copy* 
Only 2.0 0 0 copies will be 
[ printed of this first volume, so* 
order your copy now. 
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COME - . . LET US SEE 

(Continued from Page 16) 

can children and the school for 
mountain girls: the Constabulary 
School: the rest houses of the dif- 
ferent religious Orders; Mirador, 
the Observatory, and Mt. Santo 
Tomas, whence a glorious view 
may be had over the whole majestic 
panorama of mountains and val- 
leys to the lowlands and to the 
China Sea. On horseback or afoot, 
in Baguio and its immediate en- 
virons, just enjoying the air, the 
roses, the pungent pines, the tree 
ferns, the fields of Banguet lilies, 
every day is a delight. But beyond 
lie more regions that beckon. 

(To be concluded In next issue) 
fi — M — » — " — — — M — — — " — " — M ~" 

j Singapore Sue's --- "What's Cooking?" 

Youtr Group Can Enjoy the Exceptional in Chinese Hospitality, Delightful 

Foods and the Most Unusual Atmosphere Los Angeles has to Offer. 
A Chinese Party is Timely and no Other Place is More Appropriate Than 
the Singapore, Located in the Heart of the Real Chinese Settlement, 
China City, at 73S North Main Street. 
A Ten Course Mandarin Banquet Costs Less Than an Ordinary Dinner 
; Elsewhere* 

Dine and Dance and Fun* A Separate Cocktail Lounge on the Deck of 
the Junk. 

Call up MAdtson 3070 and Get the Answer to That Momentous Question, 
"What's Coohin*?" * Frank Villareal, Manager 



Come To Your Old Reliable 

h. V. M. CAFE-- 

113 East First Street 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
• 

RELIABLE IN GOOD FOOD 

Filipino, Chinese and 
American Dishes 
m 

The Rendezvous of our 
Sportsmen and Politicians 

TAS10 BAGUIAO, Prop. 




JESS S. SAVELLA, Manager 



West Coast Life 
Insurance Co. 

605 MARKET ST. EXbrook 6760 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

Endowment, Pension and Juvenile 
Policies Are Our Most 
POPULAR POLICIES 

A Sure Way to Save with 
SAFETY for FILIPINOS 

Inquire about any or all of the 
Policies listed above 

OAKLAND OFFICE: 814 Franklin St, 
GLert court 5308 

' F ! 1 '- P l"-- D ' _ _ _ I Home Office Agency 



For Signs That Spell Victory 
LET FRANK DO THEM 
★ 

The Best because they're done by the 
Best Sign Painter 

★ 

FRANK SANDOVAL, Prop. 

Michigan 54S5 

604 N; Main St. Los Angeles, Calif, 



DUDE 1 UP PHONE 8136 

L U N E T A 
Barber Shop 

L. LOZARES, Prop. 
★ 

"A Satisfied Customer Is Out- 
Best Advert iscme nt" 
★ 

39 East Market Street 

SALINAS CALIFORNIA 
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SAN PEDRO COMMUNITY STARTS OFF STRONG 

First Filipino Float Entered In July 4th Parade Wins Prize 



The Filipino Community of San 
Pedro was scarcely two months old 
last July Fourth yet it was able to 
enter a float in the annual civic pa- 
rade that day — and won a prize. 
"Bataan Frontier" was the name of 
the float, depicting the loyalty of 
the Filipinos to Uncle Sam. 

The float cost more than three 
hundred dollars, which was easily 
raised by the hard-working treas- 
urer, Jimmy Del Risma, owner of 
the Star Cafe, through voluntary 
contributions by the Filipino busi- 
nessmen of San Pedro, mostly cafe 
owners; but Del Risma himself 
contributed the most. 

Below is a picture of that com- 
munity's prize-winning entry. The 
Army, Navy and Merchant Marine 
are represented there; so are the 
Filipino nurses (by Mrs. Salvacion 
Monteclaro) and the WAC (by 
Mrs. Pauline Laag) . Pedro Monte- 
claro was the driver of the float. 




V0* 



FRISCO ANCHITA 

Last September 24, the election 
for permanent officers for 1944-45 
was held with the following re- 
sults: S. F. (Frisco) Anchita, presi- 
dent; Fermin Tobera, vice-pres.; 
Eufemia Enriquez, secretary; Jim- 
my Del Risma, treasurer. 

Installation of officers took place 
Saturday night, October 14 ob- 
served with dancing and refresh- 
ments, at the Odd Fellows Temple, 
in San Pedro. 



SOCIAL WORKER 

Filipinos of San Pedro are elated 
over the election of Mrs. Fermina 
R. Enriquez to the secretaryship of 
of their community. She is an 
energetic young woman, full of 
initiative and quite capable of han- 
dling her duties. 

With the opening of the War 





JIMMY DEL RISMA 

war relief. She is the only Filipina 
in the Harbor District engaged in 
that activity and is doing quite a 
satisfactory job. 

Mrs. Enriquez is the wife of a 
Filipino in Uncle Sam's Navy and 
who is at present somewhere in 
the Southwest Pacific. 



Stylish Sport Shirts 

MADE TO ORDER 
There Is A Difference 

★ 

Come — or Send Your Orders by Mail to 



FERMINA ENRIQUEZ 

Chest Drive she volunteered her 
services freely and Mrs. Claribel 
Lippman, chairman of the War 
Chest Campaign in San Pedro, 
deputized her to solicit funds for 



M. A. REMO 

1048 So. Mariposa Street 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. FEderal 3601 

* 

Inquiries and Mail Orders Given 
Prompt Attention 
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Studio of 
'Photography 

Portrait-Commercial 
Ml 1508 



F. H. VITANCOL 

Professional Photographer 

Copying from Old Pictures 
Enlarging, Coloring and Framing 
Reasonable Prices 

921 Temple St. Los Angeles, Calif. 



L-V-M CAFE 

402 SO. BEACON STREET 
SAN PEDRO CALIFORNIA 
Just a few miles from Los Angeles 
m 

Dining and Dancing 

Every Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday 
■ 

JUST BEER AND SOFT DRINKS 
Filipino, American and Chinese Dishes 
AL MESA, Mgr. 




NICANOR A. BACOLOY 

(Story on Page 21) 




G. Salazar, Prop. 



International Pharmacy 

We Handle a Complete Line of Drugs 
Toilet Articles, Etc. 



Post Cards, Fancy Greeting Cards, Stationery 
★ 

Spanish Novels — English and Spanish 
Publications 



23 S. El Dorado St. Phone 2-9676 Stockton 



/ice i 



Alterations and Repairing Quality and Servic 

SISTER CLEANERS & DYERS 

BEN LUCERO, Prop. 
Phone Ml. 5791 

814 West Temple Street Los An 9 e, "^^|^J 



Why Not Drop In At . . . 
The 

PHILIPPINE BAZAAR 



Dry Goods • Notions - Novelties - Kitchenware - Cosmetics. Etc. 
ART FRAMES AND GREETING CARDS 



STOCKTON 4 



Phone 8-8295 
217 S. EL DORADO STREET 

CATHERINE S. CRUZ, Prop. 



CALIFORNIA 




The Liveliest 
Spot in Town is 

CLUB INN 

★ 

Modem and 
Air-Conditioned 
★ 

921 FREMONT STREET 

DELANO CALIFORNIA 

ANDREW ESCALONA, Prop. 



THIS IS ONE OF THE OLD 
"STAND-BYS" IN FORMER 
"LITTLE MANILA" 

LUZON CAFE 

Filipino and Chinese Dishes 
1 1 2 E. First Street 
Los Angeles California 

Mateo Esclares, Prop. 



APPETIZING FILIPINO AND 
CHINESE DISHES AT . . . 

Zamboanga 
Cafe 

In the Heart of the Filipino District 
m 

Beer and Soft Drinks 
■ 

PETE CANTERO, Prop. 

■ 

808 TEMPLE STREET 
Los Angeles California 
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Barry mo re's Secret: 

Act Without Acting 

Lionel Barrymore summed up 
the whole secret of acting in an 
autograph he wrote on a picture for 
little Margaret O'Brien, 

Barrymore wrote: — 

"Dear Margaret: I hope you 
never learn how you do it, because 
if you do you won't/' 



LUDW1G RETURNS FROM 
TEXAS 

William Ludwig returned re- 
cently from a two-week stay at 
Boys 1 Ranch near Amarillo, Texas, 
where the writer gathered material 
for the screen play of the famous 
ranch for homeless boys which 
M-G-M plans for late fall produc- 
tion. 



97 Items Needed 

For WAC Uniform 

Lana Turner reported to Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios for fit- 
tings on WAC clothes, a matter 
that she assumed would take an 
hour at the most, and discovered 
ninety -seven separate items await- 
ing her. 

The ninety-seven piece wardrobe 
is issued to all WAC recruits and 
some 2,134 items arrived at the 
studio for use of the twenty-two 
girls portraying WACs in the new 
production co-starring Miss Tur- 
ner, Laraine Day and Susan Peters. 



Diane Ross is acclaimed as the 
Gypsy Rose Lee of the Flamingo, 
one of the liveliest and merriest 
nite spots in Chicago. And you 
don't have to go to the Windy City 
just to see and be so near her mobile 
curva torso and be convinced 
(Diane wouldn't want you to be 
a problem to the ODT) — just 
look at her picture and you know 
you are getting the "real McCoy" 

of her likeness, of her that's 

Diane! 

Diane is one of the stellar per- 
formers at this popular night club 
and most every night she gets the 
lion's share of the patrons' plaudits 
— for she's certainly got what it 
takes! — know what we mean? 




Meet Hollywood's newest and most 
spectacular star discovery — Yvonne 
DeCarlo, 20-year-old blue-eyed brunette 
beauty just signed by Universal Studios 
after being tested by Walter Wander 
for his "Salome— Where She Danced/' 

Before coming to Hollywood as a 
featured theater and night club dancer, 
Miss DeCarlo studied dancing at Mis^ 
June Roper's Vancouver, B. G School 
of Dancing From this same' school 
many of today 'a stars of the Ballet 
Rnsse have been graduated, in Van- 
couver, Miss DeCarlo was also active 
m dramatics, at King Edward High 
School, and with the Little Theatre At 
St, Paul's church she sang in the choir 



MOVIE QUIZ 

L Who is the only western star in 
screen history not identified with a par- 
ticular horse, and why isn't he? 

2. What noted movie producer will 
be beard but not seen in what forth- 
coming picture? And how come? 

3. In what new picture about Jap 
spies and saboteurs in this country will 
four men who once spied on Japan for 
Allied nations, play the roles of Jap 
spies ? 

4 + What feminine star wanted her 
son to become an actor, only to be told 
he preferred to wait and join the 
Marines? 

^ 5. In what forthcoming picture will 
Cary Grant, famed for his deft comedy 
roles, change pace entirely and play the 
dramatic role of an embittered Cockney 
of pre-war London's seamy side? 

6. What led Actor George N. Neise 
who always had regarded No. 13 as 
especially unlucky for him, to change 
his mind? 

7. What famous feminine star, al- 
though not working in her husband's 
picture, slipped in among the dress 
extras in a crow scene in order to bring 
him luck? 

8. Why did Lee Tracy, in his first 
starring role since returning to the 
screen after more than two years of 
Army service, wisecrack that 'Holly- 
wood is still type casting'*? 

9. Why is Frank Ross, independent 
movie producer who plans to film "The 
Robe" in Technicolor for RKO Radio, 
looking for an unknown to play 
Salome? 

10. How did RKO Radio come in- 
to possession of the portrait head of 
Hedy Lamarr at 16 which will be one 
of the stage properties used in the Vien- 
nese actress' new starring picture, 'Ex- 
periment Perilous"? N. B. — It didn't 
come from the subject. 

(Answers on Page 22) 




WHOLESALE & RETAIL 

Mail Order Inquiries Solicited 
★ 

BENITO R. ALCANTARA 

Proprietor-Manager 
H9 E. Lafayette St. Phone 2-0462 



L 



LUZON MARKET 

1 16 E. Lafayette St. Phone 2-9488 



DIANE ROSS 



9 



LUZON CAFE 

112 E. Lafayette St. Phone $-5381 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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AlD.'s Observations on People Here and There £S m&z§sr& 

originated that appendage — "The 



INTERNATIONAL 

Don't get fooled, folks. This 
isn't Harold Lloyd. But he is the 
Filipino Harold Lloyd — Vicente 
Yerro. 

Far away and long ago (my! 
my! oh. time in thy flight!), back 




VICENTE YERRO 
As the Filipino Harold Lloyd 

in the Philippines, Yerro was un- 
rivaled as topnotch comedian. A 
native of Leyte. he joined the no- 
madic Boholano cloth-and-trinket 
peddlers to different parts of Lu- 
zon; but Vicente decided to stay 
put in Manila. There he got funny 
. . . and got married — to a sweet 
Ilocana girl, also an actress. And 
lived not happily ever after. So he 
shipped out to Hawaii (no. not as 
sacada, ay de mi!). He joined a 
vaudeville troupe. As expected, he 
made good. His best act was imper- 
sonating Harold Lloyd. 

After about a year in that Island 
Paradise, the troupe came to the 
mainland — yes, Vincent (call him 
"Vincent" in Yankish) was with 
the troupe. After several perform- 
ances in Los Angeles (not so good 
in coffer returns: this was no longer 
P. I. or Hawaii), the members of 
the road agreed to disagree — actors, 
actresses, musicians, managers, et 
cetera. Everyone for himself- — and 
Yerro once more became his real 
self. He always likes to bill himself 
solo. 

Here he appeared at well-known 
theaters: and his big chance came 
when he was signed by Fanchon- 
Marco and toured the country for 
forty weeks. Since then he has been 
playing Big Time. 

One thing admirable about Yerro 
is that he never did and never does 
want to be billed out as anything 
but as a Filipino, unlike other 



ENTERTAINER 

countrymen of ours who could not 
appear on the stage unless dis- 
guised as Chinese, South American, 
or Hindu. Yerro is confident of his 
histrionic ability and is proud of it 
— and proud as a Filipino actor. 

There is only one other Filipino 
vaudeville actor in America who 
prides in his identity, and in all his 
bookings he gives the following 
complete: Ben Chavez — The Boy 
From Manila. 

Several years ago, when Vicente 
Yerro was still in Los Angeles, he 
and Chavez got into an argument 
as to who was the first to use that 
title. "The Boy From Manila": 
who originated it. Yerro or Cha- 
vez? Each claimed he did. Both 
came to this writer because he was 
the one who gave each his early 
publicity. Decision? It was Ben 

BUSINESSMAN 

Zacarias (Al) Mesa is the senior 
partner of the owners of the 
L-V-M Cafe in San Pedro. He docs 
not believe in making his money 
lay idle; hence he has many invest- 
ments in the harbor city. Engaged 
in restaurant business himself he 
has interests also in two or three 
other Filipino eating places in San 
Pedro. In addition, he is manager 
of a hotel there. 

Al was inducted into the U. S. 
Army, at Long Beach, in 1942. 
After one year service he was dis- 
charged on account of age. "But I 
am still in the service," he said, 
"you see. I'm a consistent buyer 
of War Bonds." 




Boy From Manila. 

Yerro is now settled at Chicago. 
He has been playing at night clubs 
there as master of ceremonies and 
feature entertainer, the last place 




VICENTE YERRO 

being the lively Flamingo night 
club. 

Last we heard from him he was 
playing at Washington, D. Q A 
couple weeks before that he wrote 
from Huntington. Indiana, doing 
a show there, too. Keep going, ol' 
topper! You should be sent to 
your natal province of Leyte this 
time to entertain the American and 
Filipino G.I.'s there! Isn't that an 
idea ? 



ZACARIAS (AL) MESA 



Back to Stockton again after an- 
other season in Alaska, where he 
goes yearly as an AFL delegate. 
Nicanor A. Bacoloy shows to his 
friends many citation certificates, 
letters from prominent men. as 
Secretar> of War Stimson. J. Fdgar 
Hoover, etc. 

There is. for instance, a citation 
from the U. S. Treasury Dept., 
signed by Henry Morgenthau, Jr.' 
for his donation of $50, another 
from R. W. Coyne, field Director 
of the War Finance Division, for a 
donation of $25. and others. And 
these, in addition to War Bonds lie 
bought. 

Bacoloy is a native of San Car- 
los. Pangasinan and served in the 
U. S. Navy during World War I 
He is a member of Rizal Post 142^ 
American Legion. Seattle. Wash- 
ington. He has two younger bfo 
thers in the Philippine Armv and 
a sister in the Red Cross. He treas 
i' res a small red and w hite flag with 
three blue stars on it. 
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Answer to a $64 Question: 

What is the Best Eating 
Place in San Pedro? 

STAR CAFE 

420 i/i BEACON STREET 

Because TIYANG 

well-known Filipino Cook is the Chef 
FILIPINO and CHINESE Dishes 
Especializes in Chicken 
Adobo and Pansit 

Jimmy Del Resma, Mgr. 



OUR CAFE 

Everybody says, "OUR CAFE' 
because they like the Philippine, 
Chinese and American dishes 



Refresh Yourself with Cold 
Beer - Wine 
Soft Drinks 

421 South Beacon Street 
San Pedro California 

Domingo C. Borga, Mgr. 



FOR STYLISH HAIRCUTS . . .1 

PHILIPPINE BARBER; 
SHOP 




Damaso Paminsan, Mgr. 

II 21 6 S. El. Dorado St., Stockton jj 



A VISIT TO THE . . . 

CORREGIDOR 
DRY GOODS STORE 

will enable you to find most anything 
you need for dress wear or farm. Also 
toilet articles, novelties, etc. 

★ 

Select Your Xmas Gifts Now 
★ 

1 1 6 E. Washington Street 
Stockton California 

Placido and Juana Lazaro, Props. 



NEWS ITEMS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 

CARACAS — Venezuela's Na- 
tional Institute of Public Works 
has signed a contract with a United 
States firm for a new aqueduct in 
this city, work on which is to begin 
immediately. Costing approxi- 
mately $24,000,000, the project 
will be one of the largest of its kind 
in Latin America and will include 
four reservoirs with a 15,700,000 
cubic meter capacity. When fin- 
ished, the new aqueduct will supply 
each of the city's 378,000 inhabi- 
tants with an average of 85 gallons 
of water a day. 

BOGOTA — The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs announces that 
Colombia will acquire no gold 
from Axis nations or their satellites 
in the future, or from countries 
maintaining diplomatic or com- 
mercial ties with Axis nations or 
their collaborators. The measure is 
intended to prevent circulation of 
gold stolen from occupied countries 
by the Axis. 

Mexico City— Dr. Luis Quin- 
tanilla, Mexican Ambassador to 
Russia and former Minister-Coun- 
sellor of the Mexican Embasssy in 
Washington, has been authorized 
to represent Costa Rica as that 
country's diplomatic representative 
in Moscow. 

SANTIAGO— Chile has inaugu- 
rated the first aviation museum in 
South America, to house many 
aviation items of historical interest 
and a section dedicated to airplane 
models and modelling. The insti- 
tution is known as the Museo His" 
torico de la Aviacion, and was 
opened formally by Defense Min 



BLACK BEAR 

Cocktails - Beer - Wine 
★ 

Quench Your Thirst With 
Best Quality Beer 
EASTERN and DOMESTIC 
★ 

We Serve Good Food - Sandwiches 
★ 

Joe Summers, Prop. 

MUtual 9706 
825 TEMPLE STREET 
Los Angeles California 



Answers to Movie Quiz 

(Questions on Page 20) 

1. John Wayne. AH other top-flight 
stars of past and present were or arc identi- 
fied with one particular horse. But Wayne 
says he prefers to stand on his own feet, 
not a horse's — even uses three steeds in his 
current RKO Radio film. "Tall In The 
Saddle." 

2. Samuel Goldwyn . Offstage, watch- 
ing Bob Hope get socked with ripe toma- 
toes during the filming of "The Princess 
and The Pirate." Goldwyn laughed so 
hard they kept it on the sound track. 

3. RKO Radio's "Betrayal From The 
East." bringing Lee Tracy back from Army 
life to the screen, co-starred with Nancy 
Kelly. 

4. Hcdy Lamarr. who wanted five- 
year-old Jamcsie to play her son in RKO 
Radio's "Experiment Perilous.' He com- 
promised by acting as technical advisor to 
coach little Billy Ward in the part. 

5. In RKO Radio's "None But The 
Lonely Heart" from Richard Lcwcllyn's 
best-seller by the same title. 

6. Neise thought his jinx still pursued 
him when he found he was the 13th candi- 
date being tested for the choice role of 
Hedy Lamarr's admirer in RKO Radio's 
"Experiment Perilous." He changed his 
mind about that 13 jinx when he won the 
part. 

7. It was Joan Crawford, whose hus- 
band. Phil Terry, is starring in RKO 
Radio's filmusical. "Pan-Americana." 

8. Because the role is that of a man 
mixed up with Jap spies and saboteurs in 
this country — and Tracy had been doing 
intelligence work of similar character in 
the Army. 

9. Because he awarded a $500 prize 
to Ensign Jay Robinson, USN, for the 
best original conception of the Biblical 
Salome, proposes now to be guided by the 
prize picture in casting that character and 
^—cannot find a known actress who looks 
like the drawings. 

10. Actor Carl Esmond, also of the 
cast of "Experiment Perilous," produced. 
It's the work of a cousin who painted it in 
Vienna when Miss Lamarr was 16. Es- 
mond also is Viennese. 

ister Escobar, Education Minister 
Velasco and other prominent 
Chilean officials. 



HAVANA — Two new daily 
schedules have been announced 
here by Compania Nacional Cuba- 
na de Aviacion, bringing the num- 
ber of miles flown daily by the 
Cuban Airline to 3,985. One of 
the new schedules connects Baracoa, 
on the eastern tip of Cuba, with 
Guantanamo, via Santiago, and the 
other connects Guantanamo with 
this city, via Santiago and Cama- 
guey. 



LIMA — Peru has begun produc- 
tion of a new insecticide powder, 
known as Babbini, for use against 
pests attacking the cotton plant. 
Production of the new insecticide 
is estimated at 1,000,000 pounds 
annually, and plans are being made 
to raise production to 4,000,000 
pounds a year. 
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Until one has been to Washington and 
actually s ^n the working of the Com- 
monwealth Government of the Philippines- 
m-cxilc, he would be merely talking 
through his tot when fae essay, criticism! 
against the officials and the personnel of 
che different offices. Those who pose as 
criticasters arc comparable to the proverbial 
lox and the sour grapes — wanted desk 
jobs and when couldn't get them turned 
about face and attacked the higher-ups; or 
not having a chance anyway, decided/ out 
of jealousy or just showing off. to commit 
the same malevolence as that by the other 
group. 

The fact is that Washington has seen 
tor once what kind of officials the Philip- 
pine Govcrnmcnt-in-exile has; their ability 
and tenacity to work, and how they dis- 
charge their respective duties. Of course, as 
the case always is, there are exceptions 
which, in this case, one can count on his 
fingers of one hand; and this mere handful 
is not even altogether useless — - i t brines 
the industrious and capable into "bold 
relief." 

Noteworthy in these officials whom 
Quezon and Osmefia brought to Washing- 
ton are their honesty, ability and integrity 
To cite just a few examples, there arc 
Birg,-Gen. Carlos P + Romulo (he Camc 
later, sent by Gen. Mac Arthur) , Col 
Manuel Nieto and Auditor General Jaime 
Hernandez, who is at present the man in 
charge of the Government-in-exile at 
Washington in the absence of President 
Osmefia and Gen. Romulo, 

I do not know Hernandez very well per- 
sonally, having met him only once last 
summer, but the glowing terms in which 
President Osmefia spoke of him to me en- 
abled me to get an inside view of his 
sterling character and unstinted record ever 
since he entered the government service. 

When. Col, Andres Soriano resigned his 
post of Secretary of Finance last March, no 
one was appointed to take his place. Presi- 
dent Osmefia explained, after he assumed 
the presidency, that Mr, Hernandez would 
function as Finance Secretary in addition 
to his own cabinet status. That Hernandez 
is today the Number One man of our gov- 
ernment at Washington proves his high 
standing and importance, 
* * * 

Col. Nieto is the man who has been 
closest to the great Quezon. For twenty 
years he has been the late President's per- 
sonal aide and most trusted friend, Quezon 
was noted as a good selector of persons— 
as officials and as friends— and was a very 
difficult man to get along with unless one 
was himself alert, active, honest and 
straightforward, Possessed with these qual- 
ities a man would make fast friends with 
him. Nieto easily made the grade. No one 



man had constantly been with the Filipino 
leader until his death as had the Colonel. 

CoL Nieto said to me one time: ''Presi- 
dent Quezon was a friend, a tutor, a bro- 
ther, a father — -everything that was good 
and ennobling: he was ever so full of life, 
never knew what discouragement meant, 
seriously concerned with the welfare of 
our country and people at all times, and so 
human, too/' 

By that token Nieto has the distinction 
of being the man who knows the intimate 
life— politically and otherwise — of the 
great Filipino leader. In fact he amounts 
more to Quezon than Col. House did to 
Wilson. Thus, the biography of Manuel 
L - Quezon, on which he is hard at work 
to finish (publishers want the completed 
manuscript by December 1), should be a 
most authentic volume. And I understand 
tftc motion picture story will be based on 
that book, 

Nieto 's patriotism is contagious. Cir- 
cumstances emanating from governmental 
cities keep him in Washington, otherwise 
\u \° uld have been in Leytc now, too. In 
P snington Ust August while he and Gen, 
^° mul ° (then Colonel) and I were to- 
gether. Col, Nieto's recurring talk was 
*POUt the aid—food, medicine and clothing 
At should b c sent to the Philippines. 

U f lmc P ^sidcnt Osmefia had just 
^ppomted him Chairman of the Philippine 
war Rehef Committee; this was different 
n° n - Philippine War Relief (of the 

F^!!i x? tates >- Inc ' headed by Justice 
fci i Murphy. Very recently, however, 
this body has been absorbed by the U. $. 
Army. 

S e ™ SidCnt Q uez °n appointed Col. Nieto 
Nov IV Y 1° thc Philippine War Cabinet, 
tirv JfV 1SO bo,ds the portfolio of Secre^ 
d > °X ^culture and Commerce. Presi- 
and \^ rcc °8ni'/.es the fine character 

on]/,, ^ a ! uab,e services of Nieto by not 
held ■ i? ltlg him ^ all the positions he 
also <*H' Qu *?°A'* administration but by 
giving him even more responsibilities, 
* * * 

ad^n g ^ G l n ' Romu lo " the man who has 
everv^ ; fastcst and the farthest. And 
track t u h ° know * him well and kept 
that h labors agrees wholeheartedly 

he m r Carncd a ud deserved every success 
thor the vvay ' Educator, orator, au- 

men^° o and now bordering on states- 
take, r P 'i RomuI ° ««ainly has all that it 
^n ^t V ^^-^ brilliani as to 

til© as** month $ back I editorialized Rom- 
Amerir, » g r reat ass et to the Filipinos in 
has Iwn i need not elucidate that. He 
and In ? most energetic, consistent 

been ™„ ■ Worki "g official that has ever 
Amcrir, T nce the advent of Filipinos to 
conferri^ auririg here and there, writing, 
8 ' missionarying — all in [he inter - 



est of his people. He is by far the greatest 
exponent of Philippine-American relation- 
ship and friendship. In all his speeches he 
stressed the need for American understand- 
ing of the fine, the true quality of the 
Filipino people. 

Gen. Romulo's achievements make my 
memory dart back to yesteryear, in my 
home town of Sorsogon, when for the 
first time I saw a high school Annual. I 
was just finishing the intermediate school 
then, and Juan S. Reves, brother of Jose S. 
Reyes (who later became Dean of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. Southern 
Branch, in Cebu) . and both classmates of 
Carlos P. Romulo, gave me a copy of 
their Manila High School Annual, Class of 
J 9 16, edited by Romulo. It was quite a 
splendid publication in every respect — con- 
tents, make-up. etc. — comparable to if not 
surpassing most of the high school annuals 
in America. I gave it to a teacher in Los 
Angeles because she was attracted by it and 
asked for it, 

In it I noted that Romulo was star de- 
bater and captain of the Cryptia Debating 
Society, winner of the annual oratorical 
contest, excelled in literature but a fioppero 
iu math. The short story prize went to 
Jose S- Reyes with his "The Inside of His 
Cup," story of a politician, a hypocrite. 
In passing, I wish to mention that, accord- 
ing to that book, the Reyes brothers of 
Sorsogon, and Romulo of Tarlac, failed 
to make the grade to be included among 
the first ten highest upon their graduation. 
Yet. Juan S. became Governor of Sorsogon 
Province (he was an Army officer at the 
outbreak of this war) , Jose S. became a 
College Dean and technical adviser to 
Quezon at Washington — and look where 
Romulo is now! And we haven* t heard 
anything about those "first ten." even the 
valedictorian and salutatorian. Doesn't al- 
ways happen like that, though: many top- 
notchers of the class usually make good, 

Romulo's motto in that book was— 
"EXCELSIOR !' r Meaning higher, yet 
higher, still higher! Well the General 
certainly has lived up to his motto, And 
he has not reached the heights yet. Some 
day he may become President of the Philip- 
pines. Hold on to your motto. General 
Romulo — EXCELSIOR! 

* * * 

With such men as I have just 
described, immediate subordinates 
of President Sergio Osmena, the 
greatest Filipino statesman today, 
steering the wheel of our Govern- 
ment; I really do not know on 
what basis those gripers criticize 
our Government officials (and not 
making even an ounce of allowance 
for the circumstances prevalent 
these days) , unless it is plain covet- 
ousness, or sour-grapes, or show- 
off, as mentioned early in this 
columnar talk. 

With such men, their quality 
and ability, any government would 
be justified in its pride as it points 
to them — "There are my good, 
my able and faithful servants!" 

Well, so long folks — -See you in 
Manila! 
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2fte Rende^vLCHid aft . . . 
Sow/ and Jjiietutiy, People 



SERVICEMEN and 

CIVILIANS and 

THEIR FRIENDS 




Julian "Big Boy" Sales 



EAT ' ' * B RINK . . - AJVD MAK£ MfRKY AT 

BATAAN CAFE 

425 SOUTH BEACON STREET 
SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 



PHILIPPINE, SPANISH, AMERICAN, CHINESE DISHES 

**m Your favor*, Dish . . . We ^ ■ ^ ^ ft 



■CE COLD BEER _ 



SOFT DRINKS 



D «-oplnand See for Yourself 



JULIAN "BIG BOY" SALES 
Proprietor 
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